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fp all ages mufic has been cultivated as a-liberal fcience, that. 
conftitutes the moft delightful employment of the mathema- 
tician, and elegant accomplifhment of the gentleman. A fine 
compofition operates in the fame manner on the natural feelings . 
and imagination, as a beautiful theorém on thejudgment. Whe- 
ther we regard the theory or practice of mufic, its blandifhments 
are irrefiftible. Its effets on delicate feelings, and particular 
fyftems of. nerves, are indeed very extraordinary. The power- 
ful influence afcribed to its charms by the ancients would appear 
altogether marvellous, had not. modern experience perceived 
effets equally wonderful, and modern philofophy pretty clearly 
éxplained the caufes, merely from that analogy obfervable be- 
tween the human machine and a mufical inftrument. Difeafes 
have been cufed, the paffions excited into fury and allayed into 
repofe, unchaftity corrected, and a thoufand wonders performed 
by the power of melody ; but fuch affertions would feem incre- 
dible, were they not confirmed by the teftimony of writers of 
eftablifhed candour and reputation. Baglivi, and other phyfi- 
cians, have feen that ipecies of madnefs, occafioned by the bite 
of the tarantula, ‘ured by mufic, which is indeed fpecific in this 
diforder. Saxo Grammaticus, Pontahus, Meurfius, and a cloud 
of Danifla writers, all agree, that Eric king of Denmark was 
fo. intoxicated with the powerful ftrains of a certain harper, that, 
sae frantic, he flew feveral of his moft intimate frierds. . Dr. 

outh founded his poem, entitled, Mufica Incantans, upon a 
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fimilar faét which fell within his own knowledge ; and Newdt 
teil mentions an [talian mufician, whofe maftery over the-paf- 
fions was fo extraordinary, that by varying the meafures, he 
could produce the moit defperate phrenzy, or defponding melan- 
choly. Every one poffeffed of fenfibility, has felt the pathos of ~ 
mufical compofition ; as for ourfelves, we have been as power- 
fully moved by the ftrains of Pergolefi, Buonochini, and Haffe, 
as by the moft pathetic fcenes in Shakefpear. 


Many of the learned-are of opinion, that the ancients chiefly 
excelled in the melopeeia, or the art of agreeably ranging founds 
in fucceflion. In this partthey are fuppofed greatly. fuperior to 
the moderns ; but the melopeeia, as well as the rhythm or ca- 
dence by which they wrowght fuch miracles, ts reckoned among 
the perdita of antiquity. On the other hand they allow, that 
the philofophy of founds owes all its excellence to modern in- 
duftry. The ancients knew nothing of the, true fcience of har- 
mony, compofitions in parts, and thofe combinations of founds, 
the invention of which is, with the improvement of the fcale, 
afcribed to a Benedictine monk ; but there feems to be an error 
in both affertions. - It is impoffible, from the imperfection of 
the ancient digramma, that their melody could furpafs ours, 
which admits of all the mixtures and tranfitions of found, and 
flights of fancy imaginable. It is equally abfurd to fuppofe them 
ignorant of compofition, when we fee that their fcale was in- 
tirely founded upon perfe& confonances, that they took the ut- 
moft pains in tempering founds, and had reduced their intervals 
and concords to mathematical demonftration. We have befides 
the exprefs teftimony of a great writer, to this purpofe, though 
the paffage has efcaped Mr. Perrault, Sir William Temple, Mr, 
Wooton, and all the other authors who have debated this fub- 
jet. The Stagyrite, in his beautiful little treatife, wep xozuxy 
afligning the reafon why the world, confifting of fuch a diverfity 
of contrary principles, fhould remain compaét and united, has 
the following ftriking allufion to harmony: Kadamep dk ev sopw, 
ope Pase xctlapatcevlog, Curemnyer Tas 8 xwpos adpu, sD Cle nas yuveixon 


as DiePogess Queers, obvlepacss xacs Bapulepots puscty Copovbcey ELLLeAn xEpavurlar 5 
tls exes nas ems Te Tuumay dketrovlog Ses. ** In the fame mapmer’as in 


aconcert, the whole band of grave and ‘acute male and female 
voices, is led by the principal performer ; fo the whole world is 
governed and directed by the Almighty.” Our learned author 
appears to be of the fame fentiments, which Re confirms by éx- 
traéts from Galen, and the famous Sabina’, lefs appofite, ‘how- 
ever, than what we have juft quoted. Be this as it will, the 
theory of mufic, and philofophy of founds, has certainly been. 
greatly improved by modern mathematicians, and was per- 

haps 
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aps tiever fo accurately inveftigated as by Dr. Smith. It is 
true, that Merfennus, Galileo, Kepler, Dr. Wallis, Sabinas, 
Dechales, Zarlino, Huygens, Saveur, Euler, and a variety of 
writers in the Tranfattions of the Royal Society, and.of foreign 
academies, have wrote on the properties of founds, and the 
different branchés of harmony ; but our author, we believe, 
was the firft geometrician who folved feveral curious problems, 
refpecting the temperaments of fyftems, the ratios of the tem- 
peraments of cohcords, and; in particular, determined the leaft 
fim of any three temperaments in different parcels, of which 
any two have a given ratio. To Dr. Smith we likewife owe 
that beautiful difcovery of that tempérament of a given. fyftem, 
which fhall make all the concords, at a medium, equally and 
the moft harmonious in their feveral kinds. In purfuing this 
enquiry he has opened the nobleft field for the exertion of ge- 
nius, and exhibited the moft entertaining inveftigation .of the 
abftra& nature and properties of tempered confonances, and 
their effects on the auditory organ, and nervous fyitem, To 
feel, however, the force of his demonftrations, one muft bea 
mathematician ; we fhall, therefore, for the benefit of our rea- 
ders lefs {killed in geometry, endeavour to colle& the refult of 
the doétor’s enquiries, and place the dedutions in fuch a point 
of view, as will be intelligible to thofe who,are tolerably con- 
verfant in the theory of mufic, and the firft elements of ma- 
thematics. In executing this defign it will be.neceffary to re- 
view the contents of the whole performance, that the nume- 
rous additions to this fecond impreflion, may more eafily be 
underftood. 

The firft fe&tion confifts of a number of definitions, axioms, 
and poftulata, relative to the philofophical principles.of har- 
monics. The want of elementary treatifes in harmonics gen- 
ders this preliminary chapter neceflary. No authorities could 
be quoted in fupport of his demonftrations; the doctor was 
therefore obliged to begin with the firft principles of the fci- 
ence. In the next two fections our author is equally elemen- 
tary. Sedct. 2d, treats of the names and notation of confo- 
nances, and their intervals; and the third, of perfec confo- 
nances, and the order of their fimplicity. Here the doétor 
would feem to have made confonance and concord equivalent 
terms, though, in fa&, they are different; the one implying 
the founding of two or more notes together ; the other, in fuc- 
-ceffion. In this fenfe the terms have been ufed by the moft,ac- 
curate writers; pafticularly by Dr. Wallis, in his learned ap- 
pendix to Ptolemy’s Harmonics. We muft likewife obferve, 


that he rejects unifons in his table of confonances, and begins. 
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with the o€tave ; yet it iscertain, that unifonance is concord ig 
the firft degree, it being the relation of equality between two 
founds. We are fenfible that powerful arguments may be urged 
for thefe peculiarities ; but we think they ought to have been 
mentioned. 3 

Se&t. 4th treats of the ancient fyftems of perfe& confonances : 
and here the doétor demontftrates, that a fyftem of founds, whofe 
fmalleft intervals are tones-major, minor, and hemitones, ‘mutt 
neceffarily contain fome imperfe& concords. Hence, the reafon 
why the ancient mufical fcale proves unharmonious in practice: 
they confidered none but perfect confonances ; their fcales mutt 
therefore contain fome concords, fo imperfeé as greatly to offerid 
_ the ear. Modern theorifts have beftowed’ prodigious labour in 

tempering the ancient fcales, and in diftributing among the 
Whole the groffer imperfeétions of-fome concords, thus dimi- 
nifhing the imperfections, but increafing their number. Ob- 
ferving that the widenefs of the tranfition chiefly ‘offends the 
ear, they juftly conclude, that an inftrument will prove more 
agreeable, if all the confonances are made as equally harmonious 
as poflible, though none of them can be made perfect. Our 
author, upon this principle, proceeds in the fifth fection to re- 
duce the diatonic fyftem of perfe&t confonances, to a tempered 
fyftem of mean tones. He firit inquires into the poffibility of 
‘making two imperfect confonances equally harmonious. He 
_ examines what muft be the proportion of their temperaments, 

and whether different confonances require different proportions. 
After exhibiting a curious table of the variation of the tem- 
peraments of the imperfect intervals in the five mean tones, 
and two limmas that conftitute the perfeét oftave, he goes on, 
* to finda fet of temperaments of the 3d, 5th, and 6th con- 
‘cords, upon thefe conditions; that thofe of the 5th and 6th 
fhall have the given ratio of r tos, and the fum of all three 
fhall be,the leatt poffible.’ Alfo to find, ‘a fet of tempera- 
ments of the 3d, sth, and 6th concords, upon fuch conditions, 
that thofe of the 5th and 3d, fhall have the given ratio of r to 
t, and the fum of the three fhall be the leaft poffible.’ And, 
‘laftly, to find a fet of temperaments of the above intervals upon 
‘thefe conditions, ‘ that thofe of the 6th and 3d fhall have the 
given ratio of s to t, and the fum of all threebe the leaft pof- 
‘fible.? Under thefe problems is contained the folution of the 
more general one, of finding the temperament of a fyftem of 
‘founds, upon the following conditions ; that the o€taves be per- 
fect ; that the ratio of the temperaments of any two given con- 
‘cords in different parcels be given; and that the fum of the. 


temperaments of all the concords be the leaft poffibie. Ina 
word, 
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word, the purpofe of the whole fe&tion is, as we have faid, to 


determine the leaft fum of any three temperaments, in different 
parcels, when any two of them-have,a given ratio, 


In Sect. 6th, the doétor demonftrates the properties of the 
periods, beats, and harmony of imperfeét confonances. Here 
he has made very confiderable additions to the.firft impreffion 
of his work. He proves, that the ultimate ratios of the pe- 
riods and beats, are at the fame time more ufeful and ‘elegant 
than the exact ratios, and fufficiently accurate for the purpofes 
of harmonics. The following are the chief propofitions de- 
monftrated under this divifion. In proceeding from either ‘ex+ 
treme to the middle of any fimple cycle, or period of the 
pulfes of imperfe& unifons, the alternate leffer intervals’ be- 
tween the fucceffive pulfes increafe uniformly, and are propor- 
tional to their diftances from that extreme; and at any diftances 
from it, lefs than half the fimple cycle or period, are lefs than 
half the:leffer of the two vibrations of the imperfeé unifons. 
If either of the vibrations of imperfeé& unifons, and any multi= 
ple of the other, or any different multiples of both, whofe ra- 
tio is irreducible, be confidered as the fingle vibrations of an 
imperfe& confonance, the length of the period of irs leait im- 
perfections, will be the:fame as that of the pulfes of the imper- 
fe& unifons. From this important propofition it follows, ‘that 
the fame multiples of the vibrations of imperfeé unifons, will 
be the vibrations of other imperfect unifons, whofe period is the 
fame multiple of the period of the given unifons, and whofe in- 
terval is the fame too at-a different pitch ; becaufe the ratio of 
the vibrations is the fame. To render this intelligible, it muft 
be obferved, that.in a former propofition it was demonftrated, 
that ifthe vibrations of. two couples of imperfe& unifons, »or 
of any.two confonances be proportional, the periods andcycles 
of their pulfes, whether fimple or complex, will be, in :the 
ratio of their homologous vibrations. It is farther proved, “that 
an imperfect confonance makes a beat in the middle. of) every 
period of its Jeaft imperfections, and that the time between its 
fucceflive beats is,equal to the periodical time of its leaft. im- 
perfections.. Nothing can exceed in beauty:the whole theory of 
imperfect confonances' here laid down; or the analogy ‘defcribed 
by. this very ingenious.author, between the: modulations of :due 
dible and vifible obje@s... There is fomething extremely matterly 
in elucidating a difficult and new theory, by a point of philofo- 
phy equally new and difficult, and yet throwing both into-fuch . 
a point of view as to.make the one reflect light upon the: other. 
We heartily with it, were confiftent with:the intention of a:Re« 
view to enter deeply upon this curious fubject ; but theaslia« 
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grams and demontftrations neceffary, render that impradiicable. 
We cannot, however, quit this fe€tion, without mentioning one 
more propofition of the utmoft confequence in the preceding 
doctrine, as it is fraught with important deduétions. It is de- 
monftrated, that imperfeét confonances of all forts are equally 
harmonious in their kinds, when their fhort’ eycles are equally 
numerous in the periods of their imperfeGtions. 


Having demonftrated the chief properties of, beats, periods, 
and imperfect confonances, the learned author proceeds to tem- 
per the fcale, fo as the concords fhall, ata medium, be equally 
and the moft harmonious. Here it is concluded, from fome inge- 
nious demonftrations, and accurate.tables, to find the motion of 
the temperaments for the equal harmony of the concords, that.a 
fyftem of harmony derived. in a certain manner from, the beft 
fy item of perfect intervals, is the beft tempered and moit harmo- 
nious fyftem that the nature of founds will admit. 


It would be a pleafing phyfical enquiry to inveftigate clearly 
whether concords have any natural aptitude to give a pleafing 
fenfation more than difcords ; and whether thofe different effects 
arife from any inherent 'propertics, or mutt be.refolved into the 
divine will. Experience teaches what? proportions of founds 
are pleafing or difgufting ; and this we can exprefs by the pro- 
portion of numbers; but it will be difficult to account for that 
itrange phenomenon, why the moft jarring and diffonant founds 
fhould be pleafing to the ears of whole favage nations, while 
nothing but the moft harmonious concords can can prove agreeable 
to the auditory organs of a civilized people. It is impoffible to 
conceive, that the nervous fyftems of feveral millions of nen 
fhould be all fo unharmonioufly tuned, » Here we. know that 
the ratio of 1:2 will form a concord 'pleafing ‘to the ear, while; 
to a more barbarous ear, the ratio of 647 ‘will prove more 
pleafing, though to us it conftitutesia ‘horrible difcord. It 
would therefore be carious to enquire upon what original fyf- 
tem, pleafing or difpleafing ideas ure connetted with thefe re- 
lations, and their proper ihfleence on each other. But, -with- 
out efilarging on this fubje&, we are’ of opinion, that a more ealy 
tule for judging of the preference of concords offers irfelf, thar 
that exhibited by the ingenious Dr. Smith; ‘we mean froin the. 
coincidence of vibrations, -We have likewife fen, if we miftake 
not, a paper in the Mémoires de P Academie dé Sciences, determining 
the proportion of cylinders to'form the mufteal confonances.. Ie 
was a general propofitidn to this effe&t, that the folid cylinders, 
whofe founds produce thofe confonances,.are in a triplicate and 
inverfe ‘ratio of the humbers, which denote the fame confor 
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Im Seft. 8th, we find a pretty methed of changing the mu- 
fical feale upon the harpfichord ; fo that all the flat and tharp 
neni ufed in any ‘piece of mufic may be played upon the or- 

keys of thisinftrument. it j is well known, that the harp- 
nee has neither ftrings nor keys for D, A, E, B tharp, F two 
fharps, or A, D, G, &c. flat. Thefe founds, which are fre- 
quently wanted, in the beft compofitions, can only be expreffed 
By fubttituting E, B, flat, F,.C, G; natural, and G, C, F,,tharp, 
which differs by near a fifth of the time, and con%quently makes 
wretched ‘harmony. ‘To remedy this imperfeftion our author 
has fallen upon the ‘ingenious contrivance of making the keys 
of E,B, flat, F, C,G, natural, and G,C, F,&c. tharp, ftrike 
either E flat, or -D’ fharp ; B flat,-or A fharp; F natural, orE 
tharp ; C matural, or B tharp ; G natural, or F two fharps ; 
G fharp, or A flat ; C fharp, or D flat ; F fharp, or G flat, &c. 
‘The defeription of ‘this changeable fcale is an addition to the 
new impreffion of: the treatife on harmonics, and a very ufeful 
improvement in practice, as the worft keys in the common 
harpfichord, by changing a few founds, are made as complete — 
and harmonious as the beft temperament willadmit. We could 
with it were in our ‘power to communicate this invention to our 
readers ; but -without -a large and difficult plate, the beft ex- 
preffed defcription would be obfcure. 


In Seét. oth, feveral methods fof tuning “harpfichords and 
ais are jaid down. ‘That of tuning by eftimation, and the 
jude ment of the ear, we apprehend will ‘be ” only/one need 


scinraticii in practice. 


Se&. 11th, treats. of the vibration of .amufical chord, the theo- 
ry of which was firit {cientifically demonttratsd by that ingenious 
mathematician Dr. Taylor, in his method of increments. ‘The 
fubje& has.been finc¢ cultivated by feveral ingenious geometri- 
cians, particularly:by the learned Jefuits,. i in their Comment on 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia : but we believe the following pro- 
pofitions' were néver fo clearly demonitrated, if at all attempted, 
as:by Dr. Smith, +‘When a mufical. chord vibrates freely, the 
force which urges any fall . arch of it towards the.center of its 
curyature, is. te-the tenfion of the chord in the ultimate ratio 
of the length of that arch when infinitely diminihed, to the ra- 
dius-of its curvature.” From this propofition it follows, that 
when’ a mufical.chord vibrates freely, the forces which accele- 
rate its fmalleit.equal arches, are conftantly nearly proportional 
to their curvatures, ; provided the latitude of the vibrations. be 
very {mall in proportion to the length of the chord. ‘ The vi- 
brations of a: mufical chord, ftretched by a weight, are ifochro- 
nous to thofe of a pendulum, whofe. length is to the length a 
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the chord, in a compound ratio of the weight of the chord 

the weight that ftretches it, and of the duplicate ratio o ‘the 
diameter of a circle to its circumference. From thefe propofi- 
tions flew a variety of ufeful corollaries: among others, the fol- 
lcwing will prove ‘moft fatisfa&tory to our readers. 


If the lengths or tenfions of two chords be equal, the tunes _ 
of their fingle vibrations are reciprocally in the fub-duplicate 
ratio of their weights. 1f their lengths and weights be equal, 
the periods of their fingle vibrations are reciprocally in the fub- 
duplicate ratios of the tenfions. If their tenfions be in the ra- 
tio of their weights, the periods of their fingle; vibrations;will 
be.in the fub-duplicate ratio, of their lengths.. If the tenfions 
and length of homogeneal chords be equal, the periods of their 
fingle vibrations will be in the ratio of their diameters. Ifthe 
tenfions of homogeneal chords be as their {pecific grayities, 
the ‘times of their fingle vibrations will be in the duplicate ratio 
of their lengths, or of their diameters. Laftly, the weights of 
cylindric chords are in a compound ratio of the f{pecific gravities, 
lengths,‘and fquares of their diameters. Whence it, follows, 
that if the tenfions and diameters of fimilar. chords..be equal, 
the periods of their fingle vibrations will be in the ratio of their 
diameters. 


To the preceding demonftrations is: annexed an appendix, 
containing feveral farther illuitrations of the theory ‘of imperfeé 
confonances ; tables and obfervations on the numbers of beats 
of concords in the principal fyftems; methods for altering 
the pitch of an organ-pipe, to tune it more accurately, with 
other curious particulars, which we have’ not leifure ‘to fpecify, 
We fear the article has already been fwelled beyond the limits 
prefcribed by thofe readers who are not converfant with mathe- 
matical fubje&ts; but we likewife hope they will confider'the ~ 
difficulty of exhibiting, in a fhort compafs, the whole fubftance 
of a volume, filled with the deepeft geometrical demonftration ; 

‘and exprefling, in common language, the refult of laboured’ al- 
gebraical calculations and problems. Mathematical readers are 
fometimes to be obliged ; the prefent fubjeé is curious ; and 
we have’ ourfelves received great entertainment’ and improve- 
ment, while we have been endeavouring to facilitate the ftudy 
of harinonics, and of the ingenious authori’ Should fome ob- 
{eurities occur," we have reafon to expeét, from’ the indulgence 
hitherto: fhewn by our readers, they will*attribute thofe ble- 
mithes to the nature of an abridgment, ‘many of which will, 
however, vanith on a further perufal. “To conclude, we have 
a very high opinion of this treatife, which’ we recommend as 
the moft ingenious, accurate, and learned,’ ever wrote upon the 
Subject of harmonics, ; 

ART, 
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Ant. Th. Chirutpical Faltsrelating to Wounds and Oontafions of the 
Head, Frafures, of the’ Skull, <Fe.'' With ‘Remarks. Ay om 
Batting, Sarges: Bu0.s Prevase ‘Walter. 


N O part ‘of the Ba art has received greater, improves 
ments from modern difcoveries. than furgery, in. which.a 
variety of operations are daily performed with. fuccefs; ‘that but 
a few years fince were deemed impracticable. . Wounds.and con- 
tufions of the head have, in particular, engaged the attention of 
fome very eminent furgeons; and the trephine is now applied 
jn fraétures of the fkull, with as little fcruple as the knife in am- 
putations. Surgeons of the laft age were of opinion, that the 
trepan could not be applied to the futures in general, to the fa- 
gittal future in particular, to any part of the os occipitis, or to 
the anterior or inferior portion of the os frontis, with any de- 
gree of fafety; yet innumerable late inftances prove, that not 
‘only thefe parts.of the cranium may-.be penetrated, but that 
the dura mater may be divided, and even the /iaus longitudinalis 
wounded, without always: apprehending fatal confequences, 
The futures, indeed, are to be. touched with great delicacy and 
gaution,, on. account of the ftri& adhefion of the meninges to 
the cranium, and the infinity of filaments that, paffing through 
‘the futures, conneét the dura mater with the pericranium, or 
external covering of the fkull ; but there are not wanting expe- 
riments to confirm the pragticability of the operation, and the 
neceflity of it in.certain cafes. Mr, Warner, if we miftake not, ° 
has given inftances of trepanning fuccefsfully on the Sagittal Jue 
jure, and os accipitis 3, at leaft where the death of the patient was 
clearly owing to other caufes than the operation. Mr, Batting 
relates a cafe, where the os frontis.was broke into feveral, pieces, 
and depreffed on the dura mater, but the patient recovered by 
applying the trepan. Many inftances of the fame kind appear 
in the foreign memoirs; but it would be: unneceflary to repeat 
them, or enlarge upon what every pencutipacr of eminence now . 
admits. 


‘With refpeet to the work before us, though we do not pers 
ceive that it refle€ts any new light on chirurgical operations, it 
has the merit of being accurate and copious in diforders of the 
-head, from external injuries. The author’s remarks on the 
cafes he relates, are candid, judicious, and ufeful, efpecially to 
young prattitionérs, Who, from the variety of crofs fymptoms 
attending wounds and contufions of the head, find themfelves 
greatly perplexed, "Many of the hiftories are curious, on ac- 
count of fomie uncommon, and, we may add, unaccountable 
fymptoms that appeared, A lad, about fourteen years of age, 
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received a contufion upon the occiput by a fall, The contufion 
on the falp was inconfiderable ; but as from the naturé’ of the 
fali a fracture. of the feull.was apprehended, the trephine was 
applied. On removwing the fcalp, a. fratture, extending from 
the lambdeidal future, on the left fide, aboyt.an inch from its 
fundtion with the fagittal, ‘towards the foramen magnum occipj- 
tale, was difcovered, After the operation the fvmptoms were 
favoutable nntil the feventh day, when fome fupervening’ cir- 
eamftaiices required a fecond application of the trepan. \ From 
this time the patient grew daily worfe, and one very extraordi- 
nary fymptom appeared, namely, a violent heat and pain in his 
feet, which was mitigated by foaking them in warm water. He 
tied on the fifteenth day. On examining the head, the portion 
of the dura mater, lying under the fraétyre, ‘was found putrid 
and‘floughy, and the urfave ef the brain, abont that part, co- 
vered with matter,’ @ur author juftly deduces from this cafe, 
though ‘unfuccefsful, that the trepan may ‘be repeatedly applied 
without inconyenience, to fra€tures of the occipital bone, not- 
witiftanding the fpecious arguments to the contrary. We in- 
deed join ‘with him, that none of the fatal fymptoms which af- 
terwards appeared, could by any means‘be attributed to the 
operation ; and it is certain, that the trepan may be fafely 
enough applied to this bone, on either fide the Jambdoidal future, 
quite down to the firft occipital ridge, which entirely obviates 
all the ‘difficulties raifed about the inequalities of the external: 
and internal tables of ‘the feull, and the courfe of the longitu- 
dinal and lateral finufes, with which every fmatterer in ‘anatomy 
muft be fuppofed to be acquainted. ‘'To own the truth, we'afe 
fully of opinion that every part of the cranium may, in cafes of 
great danger, admit of the operation, unlefs we except thofe 
avgles of ‘the parietal bones that fuftain the arteries of the dura 
mrater ; ‘for as to'the objections ‘ftarted about the diftance of the 
tablatures ‘of the os fronti; in adults, they are of lefs weight, 
we appréhend, than‘is fuppofed. , 


As the cafe related by Mr. Batting, of a fsppuration of the 
liver, in confequence of a hurt on the left bregma, opens a 
fpacious field for ingenious -phyfidlogical reafoning, we hall 
quote it here at large, for the fatisfattjon of qur more. curious 


gucdiecal readers. | 


* R..C, received a hurt (Sept. 20) on the pofterior part of 
the ieft bregma, which-was fucceeded by. lofs of fenfe, vomiting, 
&c. on which account the bone was laid bare, but no fracture 
appeared. ‘Thefe fymptoms foon vanifhed, after copious bleed- 
ing and aclyiter, but fome, pain in the head and back part of 


‘the neck continued troublefome ; he was likewifle very Withe 
; or é an 
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and had but little appetite to his food. In this condition aad he 
remain until, - 


‘ Sept. 30. When he was attacked with cold thiverings, which 
were fucceeded by a fever, and great pain in the head. Ve- 
nefeétion was repeated and nitrous diluent drinks plentifully 
ufed. 


‘ O&, 1, Fever oaiinel with pain all over him and ficknefS 
at ftomach. Saline draughts adminiftered. 


*2. Fever; pain in his head and rjght hypochondrium ; 
tongue brown and dry ; perfeétly fenfible, but. had great an- 
ainey and reftlefsnefs; pulfe low and quick. Vef. Nucha. 


«3. Feyer, reftlefSnefs and pain in the hypochondriac re- 
gion increafed. Venefedtion anda clyfter repeated with ni- 
trous diaphoretic medicines. The head was carefully examined, 
but tio thickriefs or puffinefs of the fcalp could be perceived. 
™ wound had, for fome days paft, difcharged very little; - 


4. Symptoms increafed ; the pain in his head was greateft 
sian the coronal future, but no {welling appeared ere i 3a 
sonideratte haemorrhage from the divided fealp. 


. Worfe in every refpeé ; pulfe very quick and low; ‘no 
difcharge from the wound ; remained perfeétly fenfible. 


‘¢ 6. Became delirious in the night and died this morning. 


‘N.B. The ipain’in the back part of his neck continued very 
trouble the whele time. j 


‘ On infpetting the head, after his death, the pericranium, 
‘about the courfe of the coronal future, was found much bruifed 
and the future a fittle feparated. Under it the dura mater was 
‘inflamed and ‘tending to putrefaction ; but immediately under 
the part of the bone, that was‘fcalped, the membrane appeared 
very little, ‘if’at all, difeafed. Upon opening the abdomen, 
‘which was much diftended, the external membrane of the livér 
and parts adjacent were found in‘a ‘ftate of putrefaétion. - 


oof REMARES. : 

‘ Several semierkable things o¢cur in this obfervation. The 
dura mater, that Jay under the portion of the fcalp, which ap- _ 
peared injured externally, was very little affected’; whereas, the 
pericrantum was bloody and contufed, the future feparated, 
and the dura-mater tending to putrefaction ina diftant part, 
where no {welling or hurt of the fealp could be.perceived, either 
at the time of the accident, or at any time after it. This faé 
happens, I believe, very rarely; however, it is a proof, that 


the dura mater may inflame and fuppurate, without a puffi- 
' : nefs 
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nefs of the fcalp ; therefore, though fuch.a tumour may indi= 
cate a difeafed membrane, the abfence of it cannot indicate the 
contrary. 


¢ Many writers have noticed a fuppuration of the liver, as a 
confequence of injuries of the head. ‘This patient had, at the 
very beginning of the difeafe, the fymptom which Marchetti 
fays, generally indicates a metaftafis of purulent matter upon 
the thorax or abdomen. Whether it be in-faét a common an- 
tecedent, fature obfervation alone can determine, as writers, 
fince his time, have not obferved or attended to it. The fame 
fymptom fay be feen in the preceding obfervation, in which, 
from the feat. pature of the other complaints, it appears to me 
highly probable, that the fame’ confequence might have been 
found, had the abdomen been infpeéted. From what caufe 
could the hemorrhage of the {calp, fo many days after its divi- 
fion,. proceed ? 

¢ The fymptoms of an inflamed membrane did not approach, 
*tilk ten days after the accident. From the event of this cafe, 
we find, the application of the trephine, however plainly it 
may feem to have been indicated, would have. been to,na pur- 
pofe, as it would undoubtedly have been put on the part al- 
ready laid bare, which was far diftant from the principal difeafe 
in the membrane, at which place, indeed, ‘the pain was,* but as 
no {welling of the {ealp appeared, it is not likely that that part 
would have been fixed upon for the operation: however, let 
that have been as it would, the patient could have received no 
benefit from it, as the liver was fo much affected; nay, had that 
not been the cafe, the difeafe in the membrane was too extenfive 
to admit of relief. ‘Though it fhould feem from this obferva- 
tion, that the feat of the pain is the proper place for the appli- 

cation of the trephine, when indicated; yet, wefind, in a cafe 
related by Mr. Warner, it was applied unneceffarily upon fuch 
a fuppofition. M. Bertrandi fuppofes the abfcefs in the liver to 
proceed from a difturbed circulation of the blood, and by a phy- 
fiological enquiry into the manner of it, €ndeavours to account 
‘for it. He likewife obferves, that it frequently i is attended with 
| very little pain, and is often found in cafes, in which it was not 
-fufpe&ed, whilft the patient was living. He gives his reafons 
againft ‘bleeding in the foot in thefe circumftances, and fays, 
that he has,’ more than once, feen a jaundice come on foon 
after the operation ; which happened alfo in -two inftances. re- 
lated by M. Andouillé. M. Andouillé, after enumerating the 
ill confequences which fucceed frequent’ vomitings, thinks it 
right (after proper bleedings and a removal: of the fenfible 
4 caufes, 
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caufes, which immediately offend the brain) to empty the ito. 
mach by a vomit, and the bowels by repeated pargatives; to 
prove the expediency of which praétice, he relates two cafes, in 
which it was attended with fuccefs.’ . 


We could wifh Mr. Batting had enlarged more. particulasly 
on the extraordinary confequence of this contufion, inftead of 
referring the reader to M. Bertrand, who explains the dileafes 
of the liver from caufes which can have no place in this ia 
ftance. For how could a blow on the head difturb the circuia- 
tion of the blood, in fuch a manner as to affeé& the liver ia par- 
ticular? The rapidity of the blood, indeed, during the courfe 
of the fever, and the changes introduced in confequence of that 
rapidity, might have produced an inflammation in that :vifcus, 
and the fame in any other vifcus, where the ramifications of the 
blood-veffels are extremely fine and delicate; but then the in~ 
flammation would be a confequence of the fever, and not im- 
mediately of. the contufion on the head. May we not there- 
fore fuppofe, that the injured funétions of the plexus bepaticas, 
by the violence of the blow, and the inflammation and putre- 
faétion of the dura mater, gave immediate birth to thofe obftrug- 
tions in the liver, by which the inflammation was produced ? 
It would not be difficult to fupport this hypothefis by a train of 
phyfiological arguments, did the nature of a Review admit of 
fuch inquiries. We muft, however, exprefs our furprize, that 
Mr. Batting fhould have difcovered none of the fymptoms. of a 
difeafed liver before the death of the patient, as it mutt have 
betrayed fome appearances fo obvious, that he could not be 
mifled. 


Without entering particularly upon every feparate hiftory in 
this little colle€tion, we may venture to recommend the whole, 
as a production that diftinguifhes the good fen/, obfervation, 
diligence, and candour of Mr. Batting, who feems to have been 
prefent at all the operations he defcribes, though he modeitly 
declines once mentioning himfelf, except in the remarks, where 
he always freely-declares his opinion of the manner in which 
every patient was treated. This he does rather with a view to 
the utility of ‘the young praétitioner, than with any defign of 
reflecting upon his brethren, or difplaying his own APSE fa- 


“gacity. 


Art, 
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Abt. ili. The Hifory of the Roman Emperori, fresi Auguttus te 
Conftantine. By Mr. Crevier, Profefor of Rhetoric, in the Col- 
lege of Beauvais. Tranflated from the French. Vol: VJI. Hi- 
luftrated with Maps, Medals, and other Copper- Plates. Sve. 
Pr.5ss Kapton. 


J HOEVER is removed at 4 diftarice froth our own ex- 
perience, infpires fentiments of veneration and refpe@. 

We find ourfelves more affected with a Greek or Roman hiftory, 
than with one more familiar. and domeftic ; the profperity or 
adverfity that influences the fortune of an illuftrious ancient, 
ftrikes the imagination more forcibly, than the accidents which 
befel our own countrymen: It is a pbyfical obfervation, that 
ebjeas are magnified in proportion to their obfcurity; they ap- 
pear large, merely becaufe they are beheld in a twilight. It is 
in this manner we regard antiquity ; becaufe we view it through 
a dim medium, every tranfaction becomes grand and gigan- 
tefque, education at the fame time contributing to augment the 
prejudice. Ancient authors are put into our hands in the in- 
fancy of life, and the refpe& we are tatight to entertain for 
thefe models.of excellence, naturally extends itfelf to thofe per- 
fonages anid circumftances, the fubjeéts of their elegant writings. 
Abitra&ed, however, from claffical prepoffeffions in. favour 
of antiquity, the hiftory of Rome has, in itfelf, fuch a fund 
of curious occurrences, and extraordinary chara¢ters, as will al- 
ways feem entertaining and interefting. After twenty perufals 
the fubjeét appears new.; and we no fooner open a Latin hifto- 
rian, than fomething catches the eye which before efcaped our 
difcernment. Thofe glorious ftruggles of the Plebeians for li- 
berty will always diftinguifh the commonwealth ; the imagina- 
tion is fired with the daring fpirit of enterprize, the ‘thirft of 
congueft, the towering ambition, and the rigid patriotifm which 
characterize the republic ; while refle&tion is exercifed, and the 
judgment, perhaps, more improved by the hiftory of the mo- 
narchical ftate of Rome. ‘The reafon is obvious: men are now 
beheld as they really are, without every paffion’s being extinguith- 
ed by enthufiafm ; philofophical fpeculation is indulged by the 
variety of character ; human nature is expofed in more genuine 
coluurs, and the mind excited-to enquiry by the certainty of the 
dedu&tions made from the progrefs of vice, luxury, avarice, 
and corruption. The reigns of the ,different emperors are 
marked with the moft ftriking contrafts. We fee the face of 
this vait empire changed by the force of example in an indivi- 
dual, and the provinces, Rome and Italy, copy their manners 


from Czfar. Nothing can be more pleafing than the different 
profpects 
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ptofpetts afforded by the very oppofite charaGters of Domitian 
dnd Trajan, though the intermediate fpace, filled up by Nerva, 
did not exceed three yeats. The virtues of this prince would 
have immediately hewn their influence, were his vigour and res 
folution equal to the purity of his intentions; but Nerva’s difs 
pofition, naturally gentle and timid, was itill more enervated by 
eld age and infirmity. We fhall give a few fhketches of his cha- 
fatter, and of his government. : 


‘Our account ofthe lait volute a ‘Mr. Crevier’s Hidtory, 
ended with the murder of that monfter of hdman nature; the 
emperor Domitian. - The reign of his faceeffor, with which this 
volume begins, may juftly be termed the epoch of the return 
of liberty. Nerva was no fooner placed on the impetial throne 
by the enemies of Doinitian, than he approved himfélf worthy 
of their eleGion. All perfons exiled upon fale accufations 
were recalled ; the fentences of tonfifcation, unjuftly pronounced 
againft them, annulled ; and their wicked péerfecutors punithed 
With death. He difmiffed all profecutions for pretended erimes 
of high treafon; abolifhed the eruet law fo this purpofe sand 
fupprefied thé perfecutions againft Jews and Chriftians, prant- 
mg to all ména liberty of confeience, and freedom of fentiiment ¥ 
the ftrongeft proof of his equity and wifdom. Like Titus Vef= 
pafian, he confirmed all the donations made by his predeceffors, 
faying, that his defign in accepting the empire, was to grant 
hew benefits, and confirm old ones, and to facrifice his own re- 
pofe to the felicity of his people. His whole condu& was a 
proof of the fincerity of his profeffions. - A variety of towns, 
tities, and provinces, afflitted by calamities, were relieved by 
his beneficence ; taxes were remitted wherever they appeared 
oppreflive ; large fims were expended in the purchafe of lands 
for the emolument of diftreffed citizens, and provifion was made 
for the maintenatice of poor children of both fexct of ‘Italian 
parentage. His benevolence would probably have been more 
éxterifive, had his ability been more adequate to the humanity 
of his temper. In‘one inftance of his life ‘he difplayed a forti- 
tude worthy of ‘his other virtues. The general facility of his 
difpofition, expofed him to an infurre&tion of the ‘ prztorians, 
ftimulated by the prefett Cafperius Zlianus. ‘Miey :prefumed 
to ‘befiege the emperor in his palace, ‘calling aloud for juftice 
apainft the murderers of Domitidn. Nerva, ‘to appeafe thei 
clamours, ptefented himfelf before the furious foldiers, and -ex- 
pofing his naked breaft, defired ‘they would tather ftab him than 
perftft in ‘their demand. Had he ftépped’ hefe His inemorty 
would ‘have’ ‘been ‘tranfmitted with ‘oneur to ‘pofterityy bue 
Nerva’s refolution was of fhort duration ; he yiclded to -the tor, 

reat 
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rent of popular rage, and offered for,a vidtim.the chief inftru- 
ment of his exaltation; Petronius Secundus.: Ina word, Nerva 
had all the inclination without the courage neceflary to the prac- 
tice of virtue. His death made room for a prince equal in fen 
timent, and greatly fuperior in talents.- 


Three years after the death of the tyrant Domitian, Trajan, 
efteemed the greateft and beft of the Roman emperors, received 
the diadem, agreeable to the adoption of Nerva. In him were 
united every quality of.a foldier, ftatefman, and. fovereign, 
every virtue that could. infure efteem, and. command refpeé. 
It is pity, however, that our author fhould wholly have relied, 
for the earlier part of this reign, upon the.authority of Pliny, 
a profefied panegyrift, and partial dependant. Hence anun- 
pleafing tiffue of charaéter is prefented to the reader, who.is 
left to imagine, that Trajan degenerated from the virtuous con- 
duct he difplayed at his. firft entrance on the adminiftration. 
Other writers fpeak of him as a man ; Pliny reprefents him as.a 
divinity. What credit can we give to a. writer who beftows the 
following encomium upon an attion common to Trajan with all 
his predeceffors? In diftributing a largefs to the people, the 
emperor had ordered, that all who were detained by bufinefs, 
ficknefs, or other impediments, fhould have their fhares, not even 
excepting children and infants ; whence his panegyrifts obferves, 
** that Trajan refolved, his. fubje&s, even from their.infancy, 
fhould find in him“a common father, to whom they fhould be 
indebted for their education.” U+t jam inde ab infantia te parentem 
publicum munerem educationis experientem crefcerent de tuo qui crefcerent. 
Tibi, alimentif9; tuis ad ftipendia tua pervenirent, tantumque omnes uni 
tibi quantum; parentibus fuis quifg; deberet. Prettily enough faid, 
it muft be confeffed, but by no means like an hiftorian. Had 
Mr. Crevier adverted to this circumitance, we fhould have found 
his character of this great prince more confiftent. 


It appears that the hopes conceived of Trajan were equal to 
his merit ; for before he entered Rome, he was honoured with 
the title of Father of his Country. His popularity and amiable 
behaviour, were intirely natural and void of artifice ; every ac- 
tion, whether great or good, flowed genuine from the heart, 
He began his reign with remitting the free gifts, which it was 
ufual for cities and provinces to make on the acceffion of an em- 
peror. Plenty reigned equally in Italy and the provinces, by 
the wifdom of his meafures. Inftead of fupplying Rome by 
opprefling the reft of the empire, he took off all the reftritions, 
and. laid the traffic for provifions open. In confequence the 


provinces found their account in fending their corn to Italy, as 
the 
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the treafury was punctual in payment. To fuch a height did 
Trajan carry this precaution, that Rome was once in a condition 
to relieve Egypt, the granary of the world, when diftreffed by 
famine. His care was equally extended to every other calamity 
that occurred during his adminiftration. Rome fuffered by an 
inundation of the Tiber, and feveral provinces were afflicted 
with earthquakes, dearths, and epidemical diftempers ; it was 
his particular ftudy to apply the proper re ies, which he did 
with the generofity of a prince, and humantfty of one who felt 
the miferies-of his fellow-creatures. His induftry was em- 
ployed not only in relieving the calamities, but in remedy- 
ing the abufes which had crept into the government. In- 
formers were banifhed from fociety, as the vile engines of ty- 
ranny ; his own virtues he looked upon as ample fecurity of 
the fidelity of his fubjeéts. By fome writers he is taxed with 
defcending from the dignity of the monarch, by too familiar a 
behaviour ; but Trajan had a heart formed for focial life, and a 
real merit that wanted not the weak props of ftate and in- 
folence. Far from imagining friendfhip could debafe him, 
he cultivated intimacies with the deferving, and placed the focial 
affeftions among the chief pleafures of humanity. He loved 
his friends in the moft difinterefted manner, permitting them 
either to remain or retire from court, juft as it beft fuited their 
fcheme of happinefs. So virtuous an example could not but 
influence the morals of the people. The whole body of Romans 
profited by it, and vice became unfafhionable under Trajan. 
‘They even abandoned their favourite diverfion, becaufe it intro- 
duced debauchery and vice, requefting the emperor that he 
would fupprefs pantomimes, and banifh the aétors. Trajan 
was wanting in learning himfelf, but he cherifhed it in others. 
His difpofition for the liberal arts appeared chiefly in the mag- 
-nificence of his tafte in public edifices, fome veftiges of which 
{till remain. In a word, Trajan would have well deferved the 
furname given him of Ofs:mus, and thofe exclamations that 
were often heard from his fubjeéts, ‘ Happy citizens! happy 
emperor ! long may he lead this great and virtuous life! long 
may he hear our ardent wifhes!’ had not the fire of his genius, 
an ardour after glory, and the thirft of diftinguifhing his mili- 
tary talents overcome his political prudence. It was the ambi- 
tion of fhining as a warrior, that occafioned the two wars with 
the Dacians, and the famous expedition againft the Parthians. 
Trajan, it is true, difplayed great abilities, and was fuccefsful in 
all ; but the confequences detra¢ted more from his policy, than 
the conquefts added to his military fame. A number of power- 
ful enemies were raifed, who immediately feized the opportu- 
nity of the emperor’s abfence to repair their lofes. The con- 
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quered provinces revolted, maflacred the Roman legions, and 
introduced fcenes of the utmoit confufion, which continued to 
the reign of Adrian, whom he had adopted. To conclude the 
reign and charaéter of Trajan, his virtues were fplendid, but 
he had a vice oppofite and difguftful to human nature. How- 
ever, as this vicious appetite did not immediately affe& fociety, 
we may juftly regkon this prince among the greateft of the Ro- 
man emperors. 


In one circumftance Trajan was eminently happy ; we mean. 
in enjoying the friendfhip of writers the beft qualified to tranf- 
mit his virtues to” pofterity. Pliny the younger poffeffed the 
firft place in his efteem, and Cornelius Tacitus, the moft pene- 
trating, nervous, and philofophical of aH the Latin hiftorians, 
was honoured with his intimacy. Juvenal, Martial, and Silius 
Italicus, flourifhed alfo at this period. ‘The charaéters of thefe 
writers, as drawn by Mr. Crevier, may prove entertaining to. 
our readers, gnd farnifh a fpecimen of his critical tafte and 


difcernment. 


“« It is impoffible (fays he) to read Pliny’s writings without 
loving the writer; and I fhould think it a duty incumbent on 
‘me to attempt a fketch of his mind and excellent qualities, 
from the infight his letters give us of them, if an abler hand 
than mine had not already performed that tafk. M. Rollin has: 
taken pleafure in defcribing a character fo like his own in alt 
refpects, except religion, which fan@ified and inhanced the. vir- 
tues of the latter, whilft Pliny’s motives extended no farther 
than his love of fame and reputation. r 


‘ As M. Rollin neither could, nor indeed ought to fay all 
that might be faid, he has left out a tranfgction, every circum- 
ftante of which, in my opinion, is interefting, and does honour 
to Pliny. The reader may not be difpleafed to find it here. 


¢ Pomponia Gratilla, who feems to have been the widow of 
Arulenus Rufticus, and was banifhed by Domitian at the fame 
time that he put her hufband to death, had, by a former mar- 
riage, a fon called Affudius Curianus, whofe condu& afforded 
her very little fatisfattion. She difinherited him by her will, 
and left her eftate to Pliny, Sertorius Severus, an ancient pre- 
tor, and fome Roman knights of great families and diftinGion. 
Curianus, refolving to conteft his mother’s will, went to Pliny, 
and told him, that if he would give up his fhare of the inhe- 
ritance, only for form-fake, he would give him adefeazance of 
that gift. Curianus’s fcheme was to eftablifh by that means a 
preju dice againft the validity of the will he wanted to fet: afide. 


Pliny anfwered, that it would be unbecoming his character to 
3 take 
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take a public ftep to undo 4 private a@. ‘* Befides, added he, 
you are rich, and have no child: any gift that I could make 
you, would be fufpected of interefted views; nor indeéd would 
what you detire, fhould I agree to it,. be.of any f€rvice to: you. 
The cafe would be different were I to renounce my right in 
your favour, and that I am very willing to do, if you can but 
convince me that your mother difinherited you unjuftly.” 
«* Very well, replied Curianus, I take you at your word, and 
you yourfelf fhall be the judge.” Pliny paufed awhile, and af- 
ter thinking, ‘‘ I agree to it, faid he; for why fhould I have a 
Jefs good opinion of myfelf, than you feem to have of me? 
However, 1 proteft, and defire you will take notice of it, that 
if I:find. your caufe bad, I will have refolution enough to con- 

firm your mother’s fentence.” ‘* As to that, replied Curianus, 

you will do as you pleaic, for Iam fure you will defire nothing 
but what is juft.” Pliny chofe for his affiftants two of thé moft 

refpectable men in Rome, Cerellins and Frontinus, and with 

them opened a court of juftice in his own apartment. Curia~ 

nus pleaded his caufe. Pliny anfwered him, becaitfé neither of 
the others could defend the honour of the teftatrix, He after- 

wards retired to his clofet with his affiftant-judges, and having 

taken their opinions, came out again and pronounced fentence 

in thefe words: ‘‘ Curianus, your mother had good and fuffi- 

cient reafons to difinherit you.” 


« Though Pliny was judge, advocate, and party; in the caufe, 
his fentence was refpeéted by the man againit whom it.was pro- 
nounced. Curianus cited the other heirs named in the will, to 
appear before the tribunal of the Centumvirate, but made no 
mention of Pliny. The trial drew near, and Pliny’s coheirs 
dreaded the iffue, on account of the misfortunes of the times; 
for Domitian was then alive. They were afraid that, as fome of 
them had been friends to Rufticus and Gratilla, what was in it- 
felf a caufe merely civil, might be turned into a criminal one. 
‘againft them, as Wad been the cafe with many others. They 

dmparted their uneafinefs to Pliny, and defired him to propofe a 
compromilfe. Pliny undertook to do it. He offered Curianns 
what the Roman law calls the Falcidian fourth, that is to fay, 
the fourth part of the inheritance, fecured to the next heirs of 
kin, by the law of Falcidius; engaging at the fame time to pay 
the fame proportion himfelf. Curianus accepted the propofal : 
and, to fhew how far integrity and yprightnefs of heart igure 
to command refpeé, that fame Curianus, dying fome years af- 
ter, leit Pliny a legacy, not very confiderable indeed, but infi- 
nitely more pleafing to him, confidering the circumftances of 
things, than a much greater would have been qn other terms, 
val ‘ Pliny 
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« Pliny and 'Tacitus.were united by the ftriéteft ties of friend 
fhip. Their efteem for each other was founded on a fimilitude 
_of fentiments of probity, hatred of tyranny, and love of learn- 
ing and of eloquence. They were generally named together as 
the two greateft orators of thofe days: and Pliny gives us a 
proof of it in a little adventure, which he feems to relate with 
‘pleafure. ‘Tacitus chanced one day to enter into a.pretty long 
eonverfation about various fubjeéts of literature, with a ftranger 
who fat next to him in the theatre, and was very defirous to 
‘know who he was. ‘* You know me, anfwered Tacitus, by my 
writings. Are you Tacitus or Pliny?” replied the ftranger 
with vivacity. ‘The bare mention of literature and eloquence, 
‘immediately called to mind the names of thofe two illuftrious 
friends, the fupports and ornaments of them. 


‘ No rivalfhip or jealoufy was ever known between them. 
They fent each other their works to read and criticife, and re- 
-ceived on both fides what emendations were propofed, with cor- 
diality and thanks. Pliny was younger than Tacitus, and from 
his firft fetting out in life was ambitious to imitate fo great a 
model, and.to follow him as clofely as he could, though at a 
‘great diftance, as he himfelf fays. He attained the defired 
point, and in it the completion of his wifhes. ‘‘ Iam delighted, 
fays he, in a letter to Tacitus, to hear people, when they talk 
of eloquence, name us together. If you are mentioned, my 
name follows. ‘There are orators that are preferred before us 
both: but I care not what rank is affigned us, the higheft 
honour I aim at is being to be next toyou. You muft-have ob- 
ferved too, that in wills, unlefs the teitator be a particular 
friend of one of us, we are put together,. and have the fame le- 
gacies left us. . The inference I would draw from thefe obferva- 
tions is, that we ought to love each other more than ever, fince 
-the fame tafte for letters, the fame manners, fame, and, in fhorty 
the laft wifhes of the dying, all concur to unite us.” 

. 

© 'Facitus feems to have out-lived Pliny: for the latter, who 
does not fail to make particular mention in his letters of the 
friends death robbed him of,, at the fame time giving them the 
encomiums they deferved, takes no manner of notice of Taci- 
tus’s death. Befides that, the importance and extent of Taci- 
tus’s writings, give us room to think he muft have lived ’till 
neag the latter end of Trajan’s reign. He did not begin to write 
hiftory ’till that prince was on the throne: and the firft work 
we have of his, I mean his Defcription of the Manners of the 
Germans, is dated in Trajan’s fecond confulfhip, which was the 
firit year of his reign. After that, Tacitus wrote the Life of 

) Agri- 
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Agricola. Encouraged by the reception thofe two works, which 


may be‘juftly ftiled mafter-pieces, met with, he fet about writing 
his Hiftery, which comprehended a fpace of eight and twenty 
years, from Galba’s fecond confulfhip to'Domitian’s death. He 
tells us his defign was to continue it down throtgh the reigns 
of Nerva and Trajan. But though he congratulates himfelf on 
having fo pleafing and rich a fubje& to treat in his old age, and 
extols the happinefs of the times he had lived to fee, times, in 
which, fays he, men were at liberty to think as they pleafed, 
and to fpeak what they thought; I cannot but be of opinion 
that fo bold a writer as he was, was ill cut out to pen the hif- 
tory of a prince yet living, how deferving foever he might be 
of praife. And accordingly we find, that after finifhing the 
work we call his Hiftory, inftead of bringing it down lower, he 
went much farther back, and compofed his Annals, beginning 
at the death of Auguftus, and ending at that of Nero. He in- 


tended too, if ‘he had lived long enough, to write the whole 


reign of Auguftus, after finifhing his Annals. Death or fick- 
nefs was probably what prevented him, for we find no traces of 
His having began it. His Hiftory and Annals compofed thirty 
books in all, but we have loft thirteen of them, and of the 
feventeen remaining, that have efcaped the gnawing tooth of 
time, four are’more or lefs mutilated and imperfect. 


° , 
« Tacitus may poffibly have been the fon of Cornelius Taci- 
tus, a Roman knight, intendant of Belgia, mentioned by Pliny 


the Naturalift. He entered the. lifts of fame when Vefpafian 
was on the throne: Titus promoted him in dignity, and he was 
chofen pretor under Domitian, the very year that prince cele- 
brated his fecular games. Nerva'made him conful. He pleaded 
a long time with diftinguifhed grace and majefty. His hiftorical 
writings have immortalized him. I have endeavoured to blend 
them with this work; and by the ufe I have made of them, my 
readers ‘may form a more adequate idea of him, than any de- 
feription I can give would convey. | 


“ Another perfonage, lefs illufirious indeed in the learned 
world, though even there he makes fome figure, Silius Italicus, 


died fome time in the beginning of Trajan’s reign. I have al- 


ready taken notice of the injury he did his reputation. in Nero’s 
time. He retrieved his honour however, in a great meafure, 
and regained the efteem of all, by the good ufe he made of his 
favour with ‘Vitelfius, and the prudence and uprightnefs with 
which he hehaved.whilft pro-conful of Afia. Eloquence and the 
bar were his occupations fo long as he had ftrength and fpirits 
equal to the tafk. Poetry was the amufement of his old age. 

| T 3 Pliny 
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Pliny juftly obferyes, that there is more labour than genius in 
his verfes. Though no great favourite with the Mufes, he per- 
fevered in courting them. When retired from the hurry of bu- 
finefs, he divided his time between converfation on literary 
topics, and the compofition of his poem on the fecond Punic 
war. He lived many years in that flate of retirement, honoured 
and efteemed as one of the firft of Rome; but without power or 
influence, and confequently without being envied. Infrrmities 
increafing with his years, he fhut himfelf up in his country- 
feats in Campania, and could not be induced to leave them, 
even by the neceflity of paying his court to a new emperor. 

He ftaid there whilit Trajan made his fir entry into Rome; an 
a&t of liberty, which does honour to the prince who blamed it 
not, and to the fubjecét who dared to do it. Silius was fond of 
pictures and flatues, and a judge of them. He colleéted num- 
bers, reprefenting the greateft men of antiquity. His venera- 
tion .for them all was great, but for none more than Virgil, 

whofe birth-day he kept with more folemnity than his own, and 
whofe tomb he often vifited with a religious refpe&. At the 
age of feventy-five he was feized with a diforder that was judged 
incurable. Rather than bear the pain of it, he refolved to 
ftarve himfelf to death, and did fo, notwithftanding all the en- 
- treaties that could be ufed to diffuade him from it. He was the 
laft conful that Nero made, and lived to be the laft of all he 
did make. He left a fon, whom he had the fatisfation of fee- 
ing conful, 


The poet Martial, whofe epigrams every one is acquainted 
with, died foon after Silius Jtalicus. What pity, that there is 
not as much modefty and decorum in all his writings, as there 
is true wit and {pirit in fome of them! Martial was always in- 
digent, and fubfifted in Rome through Domitian’s liberalities, 
which he too often fued for in a low and abje&t manner. Do- 
mitian dying, Martial retired to his native country Bilbilis in 
Spain, after receiving a handfome prefent from Pliny, whom 
he always praifed in his works, He lived about three years 
longer ;. and, fo far as we can judge of the time of his death by 
the order of Pliny’s letters, it muft have been in the year of 
Rome 851 that he died, 


Juvenal i is thought to have wrote moft of his fatires in T'ra- 
jan’s reign. They favour ftrongly, as M. Boileau obferves, of 
the fchool in which the author of them was educated. They 
contain indeed high and noble fentiments, together with great 
energy: but that energy is often carried to a degree of cynic 
impudence; and 4 certain ftiffaefs and air of oratory reigns 
through. 
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throughout the whole, ill fuiting the tafte of thofe that are ac- 
quainted with the delicate pleafantry, fele& graces, and eafy 
turn of Horace’s fatires. I will venture to add, that Juvenal is, 
jn my opinion, not equal to Perfius, who is infinitely more 
modeft, conveys more ideas, and whofe obfcure and unempha- 
tic ftyle plainly thews the writer thought what he faid.’ 


Adrian was with the army in Syria, when he received the 
mews of the death of Trajan. Immediately he canfed himfelf 
to be proclaimed emperor, in confequence of Trajan’s adoption, 
or rather of the emprefs Plotina’s intrigues, who had always ef- 
poufed his intereft, and protected him, notwithftanding the 
averfion exprefled for him by her hufband. It was, indeed, 
fuppofed, that certain gallantries were carried on between 
them, no way favourable to her reputation. The new em-' 
peror’s diflike to military atchievements ; and fome writers ima- 
gine a jealoufy of his predeceflor’s glory, made him abandon all 
Trajan’s conquefts. He was naturally envious, and could not 
endure the fight of laurels he himfelf was incapable of acquir- 
ing : a conjecture corroborated by his artifice on other occa- 
fions. It is well attefted, that whenever he fufpeéted his con- 
duét would incur cenfure, he always pleaded the authority of 
Trajan’s reveréd name, pretending he acted agreeable to. his 
admonitions. Adrian, indeed, wanted a greatnefs of foul, but 
he poffeffed many of the qualities of a fovereign. His difpofi- 
tion was reftlefs and capricious, and his heart cruel and ingrate- 
ful; but his underftanding checked the effe&ts of thofe vices. 
His vanity, as well as his good fenfe, fhewed him the neceflity 
of virtue, and fpurred him on to feek applaufe. That maxim 
of his, which he often repeated in the fenate, does him great 
honour. ‘I propofe to myfelf, fays he, fo to govern the com- 
monwealth, as to fhew I never forget it is the people’s, and not 
my own property.” Jta /e rempublicam gefturum, ut feiret popu 
rem effe, non propriam; a maxim that fhould be engraved on the 
hearts of all princes. 


Adrian had a ftrong tafte for fimplicity and retirement. His 
learning was univerfal ; at the fame time that he was eloquent 
in the Greek and Latin languages, he made a great proficiency 
in feience and philofophy. So aftonifhing was his memory, that 
with a fingle perufal he could repeat a book through, and re- 
peat, without miftake, a lift of words, confufedly mixed to- 
gether, in the order in which they were recited. He had 
likewife a talent for humour: fome inftances of which 
are recorded. Aman with white hair begged a favour of 
Adrian, and was refufed. Some time afterwards the fame per- 
T 4 fon, 
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fon, hoping to conceal himfelf by his difguife, dyed his haie 
black, and again prefented his petition; upon which the em- 
peror, who pretended not to know him, anfwered, “I have al- 
ready refufed your father what you now afk.” But this prince 
deftroyed great natural advantages, by an indifcreet curiofity and 
exceffive vanity, which induced him to claim excellence in every 


thing, and envy all glory acquired by others. 


« Curious beyond all rule and meafure, he was not fatisfied 
with employing his active genius in the ftudy of government, 
and of attendihg to all the different departments, which in fo 
vaft an empire as his became infinite, It was not enough for 
him to cultivate the flowers of learning and art, to enjoy what 
is of ufe to princes, and to acquire a general knowledge of 
other things, to enable him to judge of them, he affected to 
comprehend and to go to the bottom of every thing. Elo- 
quence, hiftory, and even poetry, were not fufficient for him, 
He would ftudy and pradtife mufick, dancing, painting, and 
fculpture. He fucceeded in thefe. But what glory is there in 
all this to a prince! 

* His vaft curiofity could not fail inducing him to endeavour 
at unveiling futurity. He gave his time to aftrology and ma- 
gick ; ftudies equally foolifh and criminal. We are affured he 
became very expert in them; and Spartian gravely tells us, 
that the firit night of January, Adrian committed to writing 
every thing that was to befal him that year. Spartian’s credu- 
lity is not what we thould wonder at, but a man could not help 
being furprized at Adrian’s folly, if he did not know how much 
a violent paflion darkens the human underftanding, 


‘ His fondnefs for divination had been increafed by feveral 
prefages he fancied he had received of his promotion. The 
moft famous of thefe is the oracle given by the fountain of Caf- 
talia in the fuburbs of Daphne, near Antioch, which had po- 
fitively promifed him the fovereign power. Jealous of that dif- 
tinguifhing favour, and fearing left others fhould obtain the 
like and avail themfelves of it, as he had done, he ordered the 
fountain to be fhut up with great ftones.’ 


The following inftance of Adrian’s curiofity fhews, that it 
became a real diftemper: ‘ He would know every thing, not 
only in point of learning, but of news, and minute details of 
things which no ways concerned him. He had fpies, who infi- 
nuated themfelves into his friends houfes, to obferve every thing 
that paffed, and to bring him an account of it. Spartian furnifhes 
us upon this head with a very fingular ftory: a hufband having re- 


ceived a letter from his wife, complaining, that the pleafures and 
diver- 
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diverfions of Rome kept him at a great diftance from her, de- 
fired leave of the emperor to returr home ; upon this he was 
greatly furprized by Adrian’s reproaching him with the pleafures 
which ‘had amufed him at Rome. ‘ What; fays he, has my 
wife fent you a copy of the letter which fhe wrote tome?” 


To conclude, Adrian had great qualities as a prince, but ex. 
traordinary foibles and vices as a man. He governed his em- 
pire with juftice, wifdom, and moderation ; but jealoufy made 
him frequently ruin merit, vanity loft him friends, and ren- 
dered him ridiculous, while his unnatural appetites hurried him 
to commit the moft beaftly of all vices. Antinous has im- 
mortalized his difgrace, with refpec& to luit, a and fu- 


peritition. 


‘ That young man attended the emperor in his voyages, and 
perifhed through his barbarous fuperftition, to whom he had 
been the objeét of criminal pleafure. Adrian, given up to every 
kind of divination, magic not excepted, imagined, that there 
was wanting a voluntary victim, who would freely give up his 
life to add to that of his prince, or for fome other impious mo- 
tive of fuperftition ; Antinous offered himfelf, and was ac. 
cepted of ; fo Adrian facrificed his own idol: and, that he 
might be all inconfiftency and contradidtion, he wept like a 
woinan (as the hiftorian expreffes it) for him he had facrificed.” 


In a word, Adrian’s vices were real, his virtues counterfeit, 
and his talents acknowledged. Policy and vanity were the 
fprings of his good actions ; innate cruelty, grofs appetites, and 
jealoufy, thofe of his ill condu&. The latter rendered him 
often deteftable ; but the former, affifted by an uncommon ge- 
nius, improved by knowledge, acquired him refpeé&t. No prince 
ever left fuch monuments of munificence, and a liberal tafte, as 
Adrian. Noble fragments of his magnificent buildings are 
every where to be feen at this day. He vifited moft parts of the 
empire, and left proofs of his liberality in Gaul, Germany, 
Britain, and Greece. 


On his death-bed he compofed thofe jocular verfés, equally 
remarkable for their elegance and levity on fo folemn an oc- 
cafion : . 

‘* Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hofpes comefque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ? 

_ Nec, ut foles, dabis jocos.” . 


We fhall juft mention, that Adrian carried on no foreign 
wars, and was engaged i in no other military tranfaction, except 
the 
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the revolt of the Jews, whom he punifhed-with a feverity that 
may juftly be termed cruel. 


Adrian was fucceeded by Titus Antoninus, adopted by him a 
fhort time befote he expired. As this prince was the moft amia- 
ble of all the Roman emperors, fo he may be reckoned the moi 
unfortunate in the want of hiftorians worthy of fo admirable a 
character. His reign was pacific, and his whole condué di- 
rected to preferve his dominions, and render his people happy. 
In all matters of confequence he confulted his friends, he bor- 

towed the affiftance of others, but paid ajuft regard to his own 
judgment. His goodnef§ was unalterable, and even fuperior to 
injuries. 

* One day he vifited the houfe of a rich fenator, named Omu- 
lus, who was conful in his reign, and there having obferved, 
with admiration, fome pillars of porphyry, he afked of him, 
whence he had that magnificent ornament ? Omulus bluntly 
replied, * You forget, you ought to be deaf and dumb when 
you are in another’s houfe.” Antoninus, with great patience, 
bore this impertinence of an ill-bred fenator ; and, upon many 
other occafions, he overlooked, with the fame good humour, 
his ill natured raillery. 


* I will produce, from the authority of Philoftratus, one 
proof more of Antoninus’s patience, in regard to a fophilt: 
when he was proconful of Afia, he lodged at Smyrna, in the 
houfe of Polemon, a fophifi, who was then abroad ; it was the 
beft houfe in the town. Polemon was matter of great riches, 
which he employed im pride and oftentation ; his arrogance wag 
of apiece, and upon his return home, he was very angry to 
find his houfe occupied by the preconful ; he made a great 
noife, put himfelf in a paffion, and with his bitter complaints, 
obliged him in the middle of the night to go and find himfelf 
another lodging, Adrian, if we give credit to Philoftratus, in- 
terefted himfelf for Polemon, not only to protect him, during 
his own life, but after it ; from a dread of Antoninus’s refent- 
ment againit this fophift, he defignedly inferted an article into 
his laft will, where, fpeaking of his choice of a fon and fucceffor, 
be affirms, Polemon had advifed himto take Antoninus. This 
precaution was unnecgflary, in regard to this prince, wholoaded 
Polemon with favours, and never fhewed his remembering any 
injury he had received, but in joke and pleafantry. Polemon 
being come to Rome, the emperor embraced him, and ordered 
a lodging fhould be found for him, and that no body fhould 
turn him out of it. An actor of tragedy, having brought a 
complaint to Antoninus againft Polemon, who had drove him 


from the theatre, “* What a-clock was it when he drove you 
away 
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away?” fays the emperor; “ Mid-day,” anfwers the actor. 
‘© Very well, replied Antoninus, he turned me out of his houfe 


at mid-night, and I took it patiently.” 


Antoninus was frugal of the public money, but generoys of 
his own. He attained the happy medium between ceconomy 
and avarice. He was fteady, equal, uniform in condu@ ; fe- 
vere where examples were neceflary, but humane. from natural 
difpofition. — Equally amiable as a private man anda great foves 
reign. He commanded the refpe&t of foreign kings, without 
the difplay of warlike talents. "The following idea of his cha+ 


racter is happily couceived, and not inelegantly expreffed. 


‘ After fo many ages (fays Mr. Crevier), | find in myfelf an 
imprefiion of refpect and affection for an emperor, who may be 
quoted as a model for fovereigns, and whofe example, if fol- 
lowed, would perpetuate the happinefs of mankind. TI leave 
him with regret, and I hope my reader will indulge me, in ftill 
giving here the picture of Antoninus, as drawn by his worthy 
fucceflor, Marcus Aurelius. We fhall difcover in it fome new 
ftrokes, and I believe thofe already taken notice of, will he re- 
viewed with pleafure. Behold (fays Marcus Autelius) the good. 
qualities I admired in my adoptive father, and which I propofe 
to imitate. His gentlenefs, his unfhaken conftancy in refolu- 
tion formed_upon mature deliberation, his freedom from yain-. 
glory, his indifference for what are commonly confidered as 
honours and diftinGions, his love of bufinefs, his clofe applica- 
tion to it, his readinefs to hear advice, whoever gave it, his in- 
flexible juftice, always attentive to give every one his due,’ his 
fkill in diftinguifhing what cafes admit of indulgence, and what 
require feverity. With a fociable difpofition, he was careful not 
to put his friends under any difagreeable reftraints; he did not 
oblige them to come to his entertainments, nor to attend him 
in thecountry; and when, for fome reafon or other, they could 
not conveniently do it, they found no alteration in him towards 
them. Faithful and conftant in his friendfhip, he was a ftranger 
to thofe warm fallies which fometimes turn to paffion, and his 
friends had nothing to fear from fudden difgufts and caprice. 
In council he examined things with greatgeare, and far from 
fatisfying himfelf with the firft view, he went to the bottom of 
his fubjeCt, and confidered it in all its different lights. + Eafily 
fatisfied with what was prefent, he was always content. No- 
thing difturbed the ferenity of his mind, nor preferved him, 
from ufing that fagacity he was mafter of, in forefeeing what 
was to come: he was orderly in every thing, entering upon 
minute details, without any nosfe or fracas, and without dwell- 


ing 
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ing longer upon a fubje&t than it deferved. Never were the 
publick finances better managed than under his government, 
and he faw his condué in this article endeavoured to be ridi- 
culed, with the greateft indifference. Flattery had no influence 
over him, and he fuppreffed all acclamations when they became 
indecent. Free from all fuperftition in his worfhip of the divi- 
nity, he had no fervile meannefs in his behaviour with men, no 
defire to cultivate popularity, at the expence of his dignity. 
All his actions were direéted by a fteady and uniform difcretion, 
no excefs of any kind was to be feen, but he fteered the fame 
courfe, without being taken with the charms of novelty. His 
affable manners flowed with eafe, being no more than the na- 
tural expreffion of his real fentiments, they never were over- 
aéted. There was no oftentation in any thing about him, and- 
his example proves, that a prince, in order to be refpected, has 
_ no need of guards, magnificent drefs, ftatues, and all that ex- 
ternal pageantry ; but that by living, as near as poffible, to the 
manner of a private perfon, he thereby preferves more gran- 
deur and dignity in the government of the pyblick, . 


¢ Antoninus’s genius, confidered as that of a prince, was well 
improved. He was not to be accounted a fcholar, a rhetor, or 
fophift, but a man of fenfe, furnifhed with ufeful knowledge, 
and from reflection very capable of governing himfelf and others, 
He did not value himfelf upon excelling in feiences, whjch did 
not belong to him; and as he thought it mean to be jealous of 
thofe who profeffed them, and made them their ftudy, he very 
readily yielded them the fuperiority in their own way, and gave 
them encouragement. He had a fincere regard for true philo- 
fophers, and did not infult thofe who affumed the name, for a 
mafk to their vices. He had a reafonable care of his health, 
obferving the medium between a nice tendernefs, and a hurtful 
negligence, and by this management he fucceeded, without the 
help of phyficians, whom he rarely confulted. His folid judg- 
ment made him fteady, not only in his way of thinking, but in 
his external condu&t. The fame employments, the fame regu- 
lations, the fame tafte for places. One day of his life was like 
all the reft. With great opennefs and freedom, he.was myfte- 
Fious in nothing tha®lid not require being concealed. Secrets, 
except for very good reafons, and particularly in matters of 
ftate, he was averfe to. At the height of his grandeur he ufed 
no delicacies, and as to the conveniencies of life he partook of 
them in a plain and even way, and if any accident prevented 
his having them, it gave him no uneafinefs. He gave games 
and fhews, and largeffes by weight and meafure, not from often- 


tation, nor with a view to popularity, but to difcharge a debt 
exacted 
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exacted by cuftom. He built feveral publick works, though 
not fond of building, becaufe they were neceflary or convenient. 
By no means nice in what regarded his perfon, he did not go 
to the baths at unufual hours, stor did he value himfelf upom 
the invention of new ragouts for his table: he was not curious 
about beautiful and fine ftuffs for his drefs, nor to pleafe his eye 
with looking upon a number of flaves, young and handfome. 
The plain and fimple was what pleafed him moft. Without fe- 
verity, prefumption, or extravagant defires, he was moderate 
in all things; ever ating calmly and deliberately, he deferved 
the encomium beftowed upon Socrates, that he was the only 
man who knew how to abftain and how to enjoy, whilft others 
had not refolution for either.’ 


This is the pi€ture drawn by M. Aurelius, his fucceffor, and 
adopted by our hiftorian. In the reign of Antoninus flourithed 
the hiftorians Juftin and Appian, Ptolemy the aftronomer, Max- 
imus Tyrius, the Platonic philofopher, Herodes Atticus the ora- 
tor, with fome other writers, and men of genius of lefs dif- 
tinction. 


Antoninus was fucceeded by his two adopted fons, Marcus 
Aurelius and L. Verus : the former only was called to the throne 
by the will of Antoninus, but by an aftonifhing -a& of genero- 
fity, Aurelius affociated his brother with him in the empire. 
This fingle a€ion affords a fpecimen of his whole reign, and 
anticipates the idea of his goodnefs, equity, moderation, and 
magnanimity. With refpect to Verus, the following thocking 
portrait will fufficiently difplay him to our readers. 


‘ His effeminacy, which every day increafed, from his habits 
of pleafure, and his conftant relifh for trifles, gives no reafon to 
think he interefted himfelf enough in the people’s fufferings to 
be greatly concerned, or to feek for remedies, 


‘ His vices had much increafed, during his ftay in the Eaft : 
he there found every thing that could add to his natural difpofi- 
tion for pleafure ; and the refpect he had for his brother, the 
only check upon his condu&, was confiderably weakened: ac- 
cuftomed to independency, for almoft five years, Verus, upon 
his return to Rome, would be no longer under reftraint; he en- 
deavoured to regulate feveral things without Aurelius’s know- 
ledge, and inftead of hearing and confulting with him, he con- 
fided in wretched freedmen, who itudied and flattered his paf- 
fions ; the comedians, puppet-players, muficians, which, as I 
mentioned before, he had brought with him from Syria, were 
his ufual company; and every day, after fupping with his bro- 
ther, he came home, to make up for the time he had loft ata 
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miodeft and fober repaft, with a debauch, where men of pleafure 
only were his guefts, and where the table was ferved by the 
dregs of the péople, the difgrace of the city, and the pefts of 
all good manners: with this worthlefs company he often’ paffed 
the night, ’till, overcome with fleep, he was obliged to be car- 
ried in mens arms to his bed. 


« Capitolinus has preferved to us a particular account of one 
of thefe entertainments, where the profufion was immenfe: 
it was not enough for Verus to be ferved with whatever of wines 
and meats were delicate and rare; there were twelve with him 
at table, and to each gueft he gave the young cupbearer, who 
had ferved him with drink, and a butler, with a compleat fer- 
vice of plate, and the fame live animals, whetfier beafts or 
birds, whofe flefh had been at the table: every thing he drank 
out of was valuable, both in itfelf and its ornaments ; gold, 
filver, cryftal, and precious ftones; every time any one drank, 
the cup was changed, and was always given to him who ufed it ; 
he gave’ them chaplets of flowers, which were out of feafon, 
with pendants wove with gold, and gold cups, filled with the 
moft exquifite perfumes ;. and to carry them home, he gave them. 
vehicles, all brilliant with filver, with a fet of mules, and a mu- 
leteer to drive them; the expence of this entertainment was 
reckoned to amount to fix millions of feiterces, or feven hun- 
dred fifty thoufand livres: when Aurelius was informed of it, 
he was much concerned at fuch foolith extravagance ; this was 
all he could do, after his imprudence in raifing Verus to an equal 


fhare of power with himfelf. 


« Having no longer a right to reprimand or cenfure, with 
authority, he endeavoured ro inftrué& him by his example. 
Verus had built a pleafure-houfe, upon the Clodian way in 
Etruria, where he gave himfelf up to his ufual extravagancies, 
with his freedmen and other proper companions: he invited his 
brothet to come there to fee him; Aurelius did not refufe his 
invitation, and paffed five days there, employing himfelf in his 
imperial funGions, holding councils, and adminiftring jaftice ; 
but Verus was incapable of feeing the beauty of this virtuous 
conduét, and the difgrace of his own; his diverfions and de- 
bauches admitted of no interruption; and Aurelius returned to 
Rome, with lefS hopes than ever of his amendment. 


* Verus had likewife learned in Syria to fpend the nights in 
gaming ; at other times, he would imitate Nero in his fcandalous 
paftimes ; difguifed, with his head in a cap, which covered part 
of his face, he ran up* and down the ftreets of Rome in the 


night, went into the taverns and places of debauch, and there 
quar- 
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quarrelled with every mean fellow he met; he often brought 
back to the palace marks of the blows he had received in thele 


indecent fcuffies. . 


‘ He was fond of chariot-races, and was a zealous fayourer 
of the green faction, or company ; he interefted himfelf for the 
charioteers of that-livery, fo openly and with fo much partial 
ty, that frequently, as he was ‘itting by Aurelius, at the games 
in the circus, he was reproached and affronted by their rivals, 
the blues; vying with Caligula in his extravagancies, he was 
ridiculoufly fond of a horfe he called the bird, he gave him 
raifins and piftaches to eat, and had him brought into. his:pa- 
lace with cloaths of purple; he would have his fleetnefs .re- 
warded with bufhels of pieces of gold, and marks of honour ; 
and called after his norfe’s name a very large cup, which he ufed. 


in his high debauches. 


¢ Vetus had every vice but cruelty; it is even uncertain whe- 
‘ther he had not a natural difpofition to it, which he could not 
exert, becaufe of the obftacle which Aurelius’s great gaodnefs 
‘putto it. This fufpicion may be faggefted from his paffion for 
gladiators: fo fond was he of this inhuman diverfion, as to for- 
“get himfelf and turn actor, at leaft whilft he was in Syria, and 
frequently made it a part of his entertainments, He that could 
pleafe himfelf with fthedding the blood-cf mean perfons, woult£ 
very probably, had he been abfolute mafter, not have {pared 


that of the moft illuftrious.’ 


It would be unneceflary to dwell upon the character of M: 
Aurelius. His book of Moral Refleétions is the fureft portrait 
of his mind thatcan be drawn. His reign was the age of phi- 
lofophers : it produced thofe two famous enemies of Chriftiani- 
ty, Celfus the epicurean, and Crefcentius the cynic; Sextus 
‘ Empericus the f{ceptic, and the philofophers Dimonax and Apu- 
leius, The amiable and witty Lucian flourifhed likewife under 
M. Aurelius, as did Galen, Paufanias, and Aulus Gellius, the 


moft pedantic of all grammarians. 


We have beftowed fo much time on the preceding reigns, 
that we can only fay of Commodus, that he was the very re- 
verfe of his father Aurelius. His reign revived the iron age, 
and introduced the’ decline of the Roman empire. He was laf- 
‘civious, debauched, effeminate, and cruel. His hands were 
{tained with the blood of his own emprefs, and of feveral of 
‘the moft worthy fenators.. After a deteftable reign of near 
thirteen years, he died by poifon and the halter, hated in his 


life, and uaregretted: at his death, | 
We 
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We have already given our fentiments of M. Crevier as ar 
hiftorian, Farther {pecimens will appear from our extracts, 
and the epitome we have given of the volume before us, in 
which we have generally made ufe of the words of the author. 
In juftice to the tranflator we muft add; that his verfion is-ex- 


ecuted with infinitely more accuracy and judgment, than any of. 


the former volumes we have perufed. 


— *‘ 





Art IV. The Hiftory of Frederick the Forfaken. Interfperfed with 
Anecdotes relative to: feveral Perfonages of Rank and Fafbion in 
this Metropolis. In two Volumes, 12mo. . Price 6s. Noble. 


S the chafte writer of novels may be deemed, of all others, 
the moft ufeful moralift, fo we may venture to pronounce 
the obfcene and prophane hiftorian of feigned tranfactions, the 
moft dangerous enemy of fociery. Affifted by the powers of 
invention, the novelift.can make his fituations fo interefting as 
‘to deprive the reader of the power of election, and engage him 
to efpoufe virtue or vice at difcretion. ‘The paffions fponta- 
‘neoufly become the initruments whereby we are infenfibly de- 
luded, and invariably retained in the intereft of thofe characters 
painted with the ftrongeft fervour of genius, and glow of co- 
louring: thus yillainy may be rendered fo amiable, ‘and virtue 
fo ridiculous, that we cannot but exult in the triumph of the 
former. Piety may be reprefented in a forbidding attitude by 
its inflexible feverity, while the wit, the ftratagem, and good 
humour of a vicious character will not fail of, at leaft, gaining 
admirers. We have heard the moft pathetic and engaging mo- 
‘ralift of the age ‘cenfured for drawing a villain fo irrefiftibly 
infinuating, that every reader muft be enamoured with the 
beauties of the portrait. What female does not fhed tears at 
the deferved fall of the lively and frolickfome Lovelace? To 
‘imprefs the mind with a fenfe of virtue by an affedting detail of 
natural incidents, is rendering the paffions fubfervient to the pur- 
pofes of religion and morality. We regard examples as the inci- 
dents of the narrative, and confider its precepts rather as inferences 
from-the ftory, than defigned inftru€tions. It is with pleafure 
then we beftow juft praifes on the moft feeble endeavour to pro- 
mote virtue, and affure our readers, that every line in the novel 
before us, feems to be dictated with a view to roufe, unite, and 
dire& the focial affeétions, to exert themfelves in the caufe of 
piety and moral fentiment. 


In a certain village in the North-riding of Yorkthire, lived 
Mr. Thomas Goodman, matter of a free-fchool of great repute, 
to which office he had been appointed after fuftaini:ug the keeneft 
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fhafts of difappointment and misfortune. His function he. dif- 
charged in fuch a manner, as induced feveral perfons of fortune 
to fend their children under his tuition ; and his morals were fo 
pure, and his character fo unblemifhed, .that he gained the af- 
fection and efteem of all his acquaintance. Mr. Goodman’s fa- 
mily confifted of a wife and one daughter, an infant at the com- 
mencement of this hiftory,’ to whom his tendernefs was looked 
on as a pattern worthy the imitation of all parents; nor was 
Mrs...Goodman at all inferior to her bein in thofe virtues 
which diftinguifh and grace her fex. One evening, as. this hap- 


py pair were fitting under the fhade of fome jeflamines and. 


woodbines, that formed a rural arch before the door of their 
dwelling, obferving, with pleafure, the fpirits of their little fa- 
mily let loofe from the bondage of ftudy, they faw a well-look- 
ing man riding towards them, with a boy in his arms, whom 
they doubted not was to be added to their family. Their con- 
jeCture was right ; the ftranger accofted Mr. Goodman in thefe 
terms: ‘“* Though I am hitherto a ftranger to your perfon, I 
am not fo to your character, which has made me chufe to place 
this young gentleman with you. There are fome reafons which 
‘make it neceffary he fhould be with perfons, whofe tendernefs 
may be as much depended on as their care to inftru@ him. He 
fhall never be taken away at the holidays; you fhall have an 
extraordinary allowance on that account, and the care of provid 

ing his cloaths and attendance in cafe of ficknefs muft devolve 
on you; for, tho’ he has powerful relations, there is none who 
can at prefent acknowledge him. Name your terms, and I will 
now advance one quarter’s payment; and fhall punétually do: 
the fame every future quarter, that you may ftill have fecurity 
in'your hands; nor fancy, becaufe his birth is obfcured, that 
any deceit is intended.” The terms were propofed, and imme- 
diately accepted: after which.Mr. Goodman, inquiring the 
name of his young. pupil, ‘was.anfwered it was Frederick, ‘by 
which alone he was to be called, as it was not convenient. to 
reveal his furname.; He was further informed that the ftranger’s 
name was Green; and that a letter, in cafe of necefhity, direfted 
to be left for him at the poft-office in'York, would arrive fafe to 
his hapds: . ihre] } 


The sen of Frederick's behaviour in his infantile ftate 
merit no particular regard ; but we cannot omit the defcription 
of his.perfon, which ¢arly;-ptepoffefled Mr. Goodman in his 
favour, He was near -four years of age, tall, and excellently 


proportioned, ~His,, countenance was open and engaging, his’ 


complexion fair, beautifully contrafted with the blooming rofes. 
in his cheeks, and the.coral of his lips, which, opering in fweet 
. Vor, X. Ofober, 1760. U inno- 
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innocent fmiles, diftovered two rows of pearly teeth. A pair 
of fine blue eyes, which already denoted expreffion and pene: 
ration, informed and animated his other charming ‘features, 
As Frederick grew up, he difplayed fach uncommon’ fweetnefs 
of manners, fo tender and capacious a heart, ideas fo'clear, 
fentiments fo refined, and a judgment fo quick and penetrating, 
as equally excited aftonifhment and ‘paternal affection: in thé 
breaft of Mr. Goodman. When he was about the age of fifteen, 
Mr: Goodman received’a letter, acquainting ‘him, that so: far- 
ther provifion would be made for his pupil; who=was now at 
liberty to: purfue what courfe of life his inclinations” -might 
direét.' Inclofed was a bank-bill for 20/. as the laft-fapply ‘he 
fhould ever receive. The contents of the? letter were''made 
known to Frederick in the tendereft mannér; and, to confole 
him, Mr: Goodman added, that he fhould ever regard ‘ hitn' as. 
his own child; that he fhould continue wit him, ‘and be fup- 
plied with every neceflary, while the fmall fum; which was his. 
whole fortune, fhould remiain untouched; and, in cafe he could 
not better provide for him at a proper age, he fhould then be 
articled as his clerk, and qualified to ferve any other perfon in ‘ 
that capacity. ian 


The revolutions ig Mr. Goodman’s’ family, and his’ own 
death, brought our hero up to London with am hundred pounds; 
left him by his truly parental tutor,’ teftimonials of his charac- 
ter,’and a large ftock of erudition and manly fentiments.” - De- 
termined to pufh his fortune, he caft about’for an employment, 
and luckily met with an advertifement in the news-paper that 
brought him to the acquaintance. of captain Johnfon, a'com- 
mander-in the navy. That gentleman’ was pleafed with the 
good fenfe, the modefty, ‘and genteel addrefs, which he dif 
cerned in Frederick.’ He engaged hin‘as his fteward, but 
treated him as his companion, and foon received him into ‘his: 
intimate friendfhip: With the captain he made’ 4 cruize, which 
turned’ out fo fortunately, that he was enabled to purchafe a 
lieutenancy in colonel Johnfon’s regiment, to ‘whom he was’ 
ftrongly recommended by his brother thé captain. “His colone? 
contracted a ftrong friendthip for Frederick, which was foon 
after diffolved by an accident, and again renewed by a fingu- 
larly generous and fpirited aétion of Frederick’s. 


During our hero’s refidence in donten his accomplifhments 
and perfonal qualities introduced him into a genteel circle of 
female acquaintance. Among thefe mifs Louifa Edwards chiefly 
attracted his notice, more on account of the fprightlinefs of her 


wit, the humanity of her difpofition, ‘and ‘generofity of her 
: fenti- 
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fentiments, than either her beauty of forttine ; though the Orie 
had long been the objeé& of adoration, and the other of ambi- 
tion. On a flight acquaintance Frederick conceived the higheft. 
opinion of this Tady’s ° merit; but’ his difterhment difcovered 
fome circumftances in her- condua which ‘he could with to . 
amend, though he was’ fenfible they procetdéd from the inno- 
cence of her heart, the gaiety of Her temper, and her.affluence. 
He could not bear to fee a woman of diftinguithéd fen’ run 
into all the fafhionable foibles of her fex, furrounded by a crowd 
of flattering coxcombs, and lavifhing her fortune in play and 
diflipation. In a word, his heart was “infénfibly engaged: her 
profufion and coquetry gave him the utmoft concern, ‘atid he 
refolved to apprize her of the conifequences of her condué, at 
the hazard of all his hopes and the lady’s efteem, An accident, 
which more fully difplayed his love and her pat brought him 
to ‘this refolution. 


€ One evening, ‘as he was stil home, he fiw a hackney 
codth ftop at a noted ufurer’s, and out of it catne a lady, who, 
tho? very much muffled “up, he difcover’d to be ‘mis Edwards ; 
het going into the houfe -excited his cutiofity, “and he conceal'd 
himfelf near the door, till he faw her coime out, and Zo into the 
coach Spiin’: he wifh’d to Know her bafidéG'there,' and knock= 
ing at the door, ~aik’d if they had‘any lodgers ? on their rep ply- 
ing in the negative, hé afk’d ‘who the lady was, who had ‘j jul 
been there? on percéiving they hefitated if anfweritig, he told. 
them lie had a very particular reafon for his being fo inqlifi itive, 
that it woti’d give him the utmoft fatisfaftion to know her er-. 
rand, and gave them the moft ferious affurances,. that it tho od 
bé no prejudice to'them or the lady, if they wou’d inform him: 
After fome delay, the woman told him, ‘the lady was ‘an ‘entire 
firanger to her, and that fhe did not evén know her name; 
that having a prefling occafion for- money, fhe had applied’ to 
them, and that they had lent her two hundred pounds on fome 
jewels. Frederick was ataz’d, but beg’a to fee them, and on 
their being thewn, knew them perfeétly well, for thofe he hait-of- 
ten feen het wear. He thank’d the woman fot her oblicirionefs, 
and re-affur’d her of his fecrecy, and took his teaVe with an aching 
heart. Good heavens! cried he, is it poffible: that my Louite 
¢an be reduc’d to this! what an ebb mift a womari be at, when 
fhe can confent to part with her ornaments! O this curled 
gaming! ’tis to that it muft be owing. Some debt of honour, 
contraéted laft night at the mafquerade, has caus’d this, and which 
fhe had not taken thi§ method to pay, perhaps fhe mult have 
done it with her honour. Cruel thoyght! that a woman of her 
fenfe, het fortune, fhou’d ‘make herfelf a companion for fharp- 
Uz ers! 
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ers! I muft find a way to reftore them to her.. What will her 
malicious acquaintance fay when they fee her without thofe 
gems, which indeed gave no luftre to her, but the illuftrated 
them ; why, why is fhe. fo bewitch’d! a train of thoughts of 
this kind wou’d force their way, before he cou’d think, of what 
he fo ardently defir’d, how he cou’d ferve her: pity and indig- 
nation by turns poffefs’d him. And all fubfided into love, and 
a refolution not to reft, till he had procur’d money to redeem 
them. 


‘ Had he known the true circumftances of the cafe, his ad- 
miration of her wou’d have been heighten’d. .’Tis true fhe was 
extravagant, and her itch for play frequently drain’d her purfe 
to the laft guinea, but her benevolence even exceeded that, 
and fhe wou’d leave herfelf without a fhilling, rather than fee 
a fellow creature diftrefs’d ; her ear was open to every prayer, 
and her heart bled for every woe, while her hand reliev’d every 
object that implor’d her affiftance. It happen’d at this very 
time, that fhe was very fhort of money, when a perfon, who 
had been her {chool-fellow, wrote a very moving letter, begging 
her affiftance. She went immediately herfelf, to fee how fhe 
cou’d be ferviceable, and imet a fight which affetted her too 
much, to give her time to ftudy an excufe. This perfon was 
unfortunately married, her hufband was arrefted, threaten’d 
with a jail, and herfelf and children with beggary! Louifa’s 
tender. heart, melted at the fcene, the went direétly to her 
banker, but he begg’d leave to defer complying with her de- 
mands for a few days; fhe then drove to a female friend’s, in 
order to borrow money, but meeting with an excufe, her.im- 
patience prevail’d, fhe fent home her chariot, took a hackney 
coach, and concealing her face as much as fhe cou’d, pull’d off 
her jewels, and difpos’d of them as had been related, and flew 
to reftore comfort to her opprefs’d friend.’ 


Frederick found means to borrow the money, fent his land- 
lady, in whom he could confide, to the ufurer’s, redeemed the 
jewels, and fent them, with a friendly but refpe&tful anonymous 
letter, to mifs Edwards,. He employed-his landlady, to prevent 
the difcovery of his officioufnefs; and fo well, concealed his 
hand-writing, that Louifa had not the leaft fufpicion that he was 
concerned in the tranfaétion. Chance, however, betrayed him ; 
and the uncomimon generofity of the action augmented mifs 
Edwards’s opinion of a perfon fhe had before began to diftin- 
guifh in a particular manner. She returned the obligation by 
purchafing him a company in the fame corps in which he was a 


Jieutenant. This produced a ftill ftronger intimacy, and the 
) . whole 
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whole town concluded it would be a match, before Frederick 
had ever prefumed to afpire at fo much good fortune. ‘The 
obfcurity of his birth, his ftation in life, her opulence, her 
rank, and pride, had almoft extinguifhed the fainteft hope of 
fuccefs. He recapitulated, in his own mind, all the particulars 
of her behaviour, from the time he was firft honoured with her 
acquaintance. Her particular regard for him, her generofity, 
the preference fhe had fhewn him in a difpute with a young 
nobleman, her almoft general coquetry, her fondnefs for play, 
and, above all, her lately incurring the cenfure of the whole 
town, by taking part in a competitorfhip between two actors, 
and, from mere goodnefs of heart, fupporting the intereft of 
the leaft popular, with a variety of other difcordant fentiments, 
raifed fuch a tumult in Frederick’s breaft, as no one but a doubt- 
ful lover can comprehend, He had before foftly hinted advice 
to her in a copy of verfes: he obtained pardon; but his admo- 
nitions were negle¢ted. Now he found her reputation was 
dearer to him, than the difpleafure his freedom might poffibly 
incur by a more. ferious remonftrance: even this he refolved 
upon, rather than fuffer a woman fo near perfeétion to be loft, 
merely from inattention to what fhe might think the trifles, the 
minutie of conduét, which the French expreffively call by the 
appellation of Lfer morals. His fincerity coft him her favour; 
he was forbid her houfe, and ordered to attend the fervice of 
his country in Germany, before he had time to know that 
Louifa’s refentment continued no longer than the firft fallies of 
_ paffion, which foon yielded to the fecret inclination fhe enter- 

tained for Frederick. Her pride was greatly piqued ; but love 
foon put the moft favourable conftruGtion on our hero’s conduc. 
His fincerity became an addition to his other -virtues, and 
Louifa now accufed herfelf more freely than he had done. Her 
coquetry appeared deteftable; and her extravagance, her itch 
for play, and love of diffipation, unpardonable. She beheld 
Frederick in the light of an amiable friend, above the meannefs 
of fervile adulation, and zealoufly warm for her intereft. She 
repented of her reproaches, and was fhocked at the prohibition 
fhe had laid, that he fhould never come into her prefence. 


While Louifa was diftra@ting herfelf with thefe refleftions, 
fhe received a farewel letter from Frederick, apologizing for 
his rudnefs, lamenting his misfortune, and acquainting her with 
his call toGermany. In this letter fhe perceived fuch purity of 
paflion, and fincerity, as altogether overwhelmed her with grief, 
fixed her in the refolution of amending her condué, and deter- 
mined her to quit the town, and embrace the invitation given 
her of vifiting Scotland, with fome relations of diftin@ion. 
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In the mean time Frederick, torn with the pangs of love and 
defpair, paffed the fea, acquired fome honour in the campaign, 
returned to town, fell into the company of a profeffed gamefter, 
by whom he was ruined, was forced to fell his commiflion, and 
reduced to beggary, As he was one day ruminating on his fate, 
and revolving in his mind various projeéts for obtaining a liveli- 
hood, he was recognized by one captain Smith, whom he had. 
known in Flanders. The captain carried. Frederick to his houfe, 
introduced him to his uncle Mr. Nugent, a rich Weft India 
merchant, and recommended him in fnch warm terms, that 
this gentleman refolved to fend him clerk to his faétor. in Ja- 
maica, with a handfome falary. While he was at dinner with. 
his patron, a gentleman entered the room, who was no fooner. 
feated, than, cafting his eyes on Frederick, -he exclaimed, 


** Good heavens! Mr. Frederick, how you are grown! what 
an alteration has twelve years made!” Frederick was aftonith- 
ed, and after looking fome time very attentively at the ftranger, 
faid, ** Upon my word, Sir, I cannot recolle& you;” “ No, re- 
plied he, don’t you remember me? why my name is Green, I 
us’d to come every quarter, by your grandmamma’s order, to 
Mr. Goodman’s, to pay for your fchooling and cloathing, you 
was juft fourteen when 1 went abroad, you was then a {weet 
boy, Pve often defired to hear of you fince,but to no purpofe.” 


‘ Frederick’s furprize was beyond. defcription: he now per- 
feétly recolleéted every feature of Mr. Green’s face, and cried 
out, ** Good Providence! at laft my, withes are anfwered, tell , 
me, good Sir, who were my parents, who was that grand- 
mother you mention?” <‘* What, replied Mr. Green, don’t you 
know? Did fhe die with the fecret in her bofom? Why thefe 
are your parents, Mr. Nugentis your father, and Mrs, Nugent 
your mother, of which I’m ready to make oath.” Here was a 
fet of ftarers! Frederick ftared on them, fearful of believing 
what he could with, and they on’ him, and Mr. Smith:on all of 
them. Mr. Nugent at laft broke the profound filence, by, fay- 
ing, ** Mr. Green, I believe you are a. very honeft man, and I 
cannot think my nephew would be acceflary to bringing an 
impoftor into niy family, but I can’t devife how this gentleman 
can be my fon, I never had but one child, and that died in'the 
birth, as my wife informed me ; for I was not in England when” 
it was born.” ‘* Aye, Sir, replied Mr. Green, you thought fo, 
and fo did Mrs. Nugent, but I knew to the contrary, and had; : 
the care of him, till you got me the place to.go to Jamaica s..E 
was {worn to fecrecy, or would. then have; told you of it,,’but 
my old lady affured me fhe wou’d difcover it before her death 3. 
but that the child lived, parfon Wilkins who chriftened hin , 
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and nurfe Parry who'fuckled him, can wieness, if they are > lives 
and I am fare this gentleman is he.” : 

‘Mrs. Nugent, who had been filent all this time, iad out, 
«« Is it-_poffible ?. did my child live? and cou’d my mother be fo, 
cruel,~as to deprive me of the pleafure of knowing it ?.,tell me. 
Mr. Green.every circumftance.”. Mr, Green began as follows. 
«You know, madam, that Mr. Nugent was fent abroad to, 
prevent his marrying you, my matter and Jady little thinking i it: 
was too late, and that you was already in a fair way, of giving, 
him ‘an heir; and that he had not been long gone, before my, 
lady difcovered it, and that, fhe was very angry about it; all, 
this you know better than Ido, but one day fhe fent for me to: 
her; Green, fays fhe, can you keep a fecretz Yes, my lady: 
faid I; well but fays fhe, you mult {wear to 0, till I give you, 
leave to divulge it; I told her I wou’d; and after I had. taken, 
my oath, fhe told me, that you was married privately to Mr. 
Nugent, that your father knew nothing of it; and wou’d never 
forgive you if he did ; now Green, faid fhe, I have fo contriv’d, 
that he fhall:-know nothing of her lying in, and you muft pro- 
vide a nurfe to take care of the child, which I do not intend fhe* 
fhrall. know lives, in cafe it does, as a punifhment for her dif-* 
obedience: remember you haue fworn to keep it a fecret.: I 
again repeated my promife, and went in fearch of a‘nurfe; I 
found, about ten miles from our houfe, a very good fort of a 
woman, one dame Parry, with whom I made.an agreement to 
take care of a child I fhou’d bring her, and I kept a horfe con-— 
ftantly faddied, that I might be ready to fet off at a moment’s- 
warning. My matter was luckily gone into the country, when 
mafter Frederick was born, and my lady managed fo well, that’ 
very few in the family knew any thing of the matter, and thofe’ 
that did, were fworn to fecrecy, as alfo was parfon Wilkins, © 
who. was fent for to chriften him, before I carried him away. I 
ufed* to go every week while he was at nurfe to fee him, and 
when he was near four years old, my lady defired I wou’d look 
out for a fchool, at fome diftance; having heard of Mr. Good-" 
man, I plac’d him there, and went conftantly évery quarter, for 
near ten years after; when you Sir,’ got me the place to fo 
abroad. Your marriage was made publick before that, and I’ 
had often urged my lady to Jet you know that your fon liy’d,” 
and repeated it very ftrongly before my departure ; but all the - 
anfwer fhe made me-was, that fhe would:do it when the th ae: 
proper; and in fome letters I wrote to her after T was go 
again urg’d her : this, madam, is nothing’ but the’ srt a 
if Mr. Wilkins, and the other perfons I: named are alive,’ thé 
can. prove it alfo,'and’ moreover, I have by wie all’ thé bills’ 
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paid for his board, &c. and feveral letters from my lady, when 
fhe.was in town, about him, which I will produce to convince 


you of the truth of what I fay.” 


In a word, fuch further teftimonies were produced as fully fa- 
tisfied the happy parents, and raifed Frederick to the height of 


affluence. 

Louifa had not heard a fyllable of Frederick until his misfor- 
tunes happened. That occurrence fhe had fent to her by an 
idle London correfpondent. Deeply affeéted with the fitua- 
tion of a man fhe loved, and to whom fhe owed that tranquil. 
lity of mind fhe enjoyed during her retreat, fhe immediately fet 
out for London, determined to find out Frederick, and relieve 
hit in defpite of calumny. The firft perfon of whom fhe made 
inquiry was an old friend of Frederick’s, on whofe prudence fhe 
could depend. After receiving Mr. Vincent’s. (for fo he was 
called) affurances of fidelity, fhe told him, 


«* I’ve been inform’d of Mr. Frederick’s unhappy fituation, 
and am not afham’d of owning, that his advice has been of in- 
eftimable fervice to me; my fortune enables me to return the 
favour in fome meafure, and my requeft to you is, that you’ll 
inftantly find him out, and let me know how I can ferve him.” 
Mr. Vincent found by Louifa’s difcourfe and the emotion fhe 
difcover’d, that fhe was ignorant of Frederick’s fuccefles, and 
he was willing to keep her fo, as well to indulge his curiofity, 
as to enjoy the pleafure of giving her a fudden furprize; and 
anfwer’d, ‘‘ Indeed, madam, the poor young fellow has been 
unlucky, but I fear you will have caufe to repent of your cha- 
rity: forgive me if I hint what the world will fay to a young 
lady’s coming two or three hundred miles to affifi a young ad- 
venturer!” <«* The world! Mr. Vincent, return’d Louifa, with 
indignation, is the opinion of the world to be regarded in a 
cafe where the happinefs of a fellow creature is depending? I’m 
fure the good will clear me from any imputation of folly; and © 
tho’ I wou’d willingly efcape the lath of the moft mean de- 
tracter, yet here, I am above calumny. No, Mr. Vincent, 
I’m fure none will cenfure me, but thofe poor mean creatures, 
who had not fpirit enough to aid the man-in diftrefs, whom 
they courted, when in profperity ; I pity, and I defpife them.” 
Mr. Vincent, a little touch’d, replied, ** Well, madam, Iown 
you have an heroick way of thinking, and deferve applaufe.” - 
*< I feek no applaufe, replied fhe, I only with to help a-worthy - 
man. I will gladly lofe the merit of it, and hall think myfelf 
farther oblig’d to you, if you will sake it upon yourfelf, nor 
ever let even Frederick know that he is oblig’d to me ; I wou’d . 


faye him the confufion of thinking: fo.” Mr. Vincent cou’d 
not 
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not help being charm’d with her generofity and delicacy, and 

was on the point of letting her know, that her affiftance was 

now needlefs; but as he expeéted great pleafure from the dif- 

covery, he determin’d to fufpend it to make it more pleafing. 

«© F cannot exactly tell, faid he, where he is to be met with, 

but there is a gentleman to fup with me to-night, who is the 

moft likely perfon to inform us, if you will favour us with your 

company.” ‘* What Sir, interrupting him, did not you juft 

now mention the opinion of the world, and wou’d you intro- 

duce me to another for intelligence, in order to make my de- 

figns more publick ?” ‘* You have nothing to fear from him, 

replied he, he is Mr. Frederick’s moft intimate friend, and has 

been fo throughout his misfortunes, tho’ not in a capacity’ of 
helping him; and you may rely on his prudence; perhaps you 

know him, his name is Nugent.” He look’e attentively at her, 

when he fpoke, to fee if he cou’d perceive any alteration in her 
looks, whereby he cou’d think fhe knew any thing of the mat- 

ter, but tono purpofe. ‘ No, replied fhe, I know but one of: 
that name, a very great Weft-India\ merchant, who was one of 
my uncle’s executors, and I don’t think he is the perfon you 

mean.” No, madam, this is a young gentleman, Mr. Frede-' 
rick’s and my particular friend, do but confent to come, and I 

dare promife you, you will not be difpleas’d. Let me tell Mrs. 

Vincent fhe may expeé you.” Louifa paus’d a little, but at 

jait told him fhe wou’d certainly wait on them. 


« Mr. Vincent took his leave, and inform’d his wife of every 
tittle that had pafs’d; and fhe, who was both a friend to Fre- 
derick and his fortune, was highly pleas’d, and waited with 
impatience for the fcene which was to be acted in the evening,’ . 


Mr. Vincent put the fame friendly deceit on Frederick: 
‘ He conduéted Frederick into the dining-room, and pre- 
fenting him to Louifa, faid, ‘‘ This, madam, is Mr. Nugent; 
and this, Mr. Nugent, is the moft. generous of women.” . 


¢ What was the furprife, the joy of this couple! Ye that have 
known what innocent, pure, difinterefted love is, and the fen- 
fations which the unexpected meeting with the worthily beloved 
object caufes, can tell!’ Words:are too poor, elfe would I tell 
the uninformed, and thofe who are incapable of entertaining that.’ 
really noble paffion, when confin’d within thofe bounds which 
wifdom places, what extatic tranfports this interview gave to 


each ‘party 
Frederick obtained permiffion of his uncle to pay his ad- 


dreffes to Louifa, fhe confented to give him her hand, they were - 


married, and became the patterns of connubial felicity. It is 
a. 
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impofiible for us to enter..upon the incidents. that render the 
character of our.hero interefting: fufficient it is, that the whole 
tends to enforce virtuous fentiments, by example ; that ufeful, 
moral leffons are impreffed, while the mind is engaged .in an 
efitertajning narrative; that all the characters are natural,. and. 
the fituations affecting: in a word, that although we cannot; 
clafs our author among the firft-rate novelifts, it will be doing 
him no more than juftice to place him above mediocrity, and, 
allow that he has exerted: his beft endeavours to the beft of pur- 
pofes, to promote virtue and the good of fociety. 





Art,.V. Various Profpedts of Mankind, Nature and Providence. 
8vo. Price 4s. 6d. Millar. 


HE ingenious eflays which compofe this volume, indi-: 

cate a clear underftanding, a pious difpofition, an in-. 
genuous.and good heart, willing to promote the good of fociety, 
and eager to vindicate the juftice and wifdom of providence, from 
an attentive view of the operations of nature. The author 
writes with the temper of a man, who felt conviction, and was 
conf{cious of the truth of what he afferted: calm, but not timid, 
he anfwers all the arguments advanced to depreciate humanity, 
and arraign providence, with eloquence, perfpicuity, and mode- 
ration. His principal intention is to iluftrate the principles 
of morality, and natural religion, while he is communicating a 
variety of excellent obfervations on human fociety, and fketching 
outa plan of perfec government, imaginary in praétice, but 
ufeful’and entertaining toa philofopher. This, at leaft, isa 
fubje& worthy ef curiofity, and the fineft exercife of reafon 
the wit of man can devife; nor is it impoffible, were any model 
of government received by the ‘univerfal confent of the learn-* 
ed, but an opportunity might offer in fome future age of adopt-: 
ing and reducing it to praétice: in any event, fuch. fpeculations:: 
cannot, be devoid of utility, as they not only fharpen the 
genius and improve our knowledge, but afford hints of. im- - 
provement in real and pratticable forms of government. 


In the effays before us, the author’s ideas are too general, | 
with refpect to politics, to incur the ridicule ufually attached to 
the character of a projector. His model of a perfett govern- : 
ment confifts ohly of mere out-lines, which ‘he exawines with 
candour, in order to difcover its practicability in the prefent fitu- 
ation and circumftances of mankind. He enters upon the fub- 
ject, with pointing out the defects of human fociety, and -fhew- 
ing t that the, want of perfect political, conftitutions has heen, 
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the greateft obftru€tion: to the improvement of.reafon.. After 
taking a curfory view of human knowledge, and remarking the 
deficiency of every fcience and art, he concludes, that thofe po, 
litical fyftems, and thofe maxims of ‘education that occafionally 
prevail, are altogether inconfiftent with a perfe& ftate of human 
fociety. The want of harmony among individuals, the contefts 
for wealth and power among different nations, the ambition of 
princes, their clafhing interefts, and thofe infimte caufes of. 
violent ftruggles and bloody wars, which deitroy millions of 
people, are not only incompatible with human fociety, but de- 
{iructive of the effeéts of the rational principle. He takes into 
the account poverty, which difcourages great numbers from mar- 
_ rying, by rendering them incapable of providing for their. fami- 
lies, and thence impedes the increafe of mankind, Intemperance 
and debauchery, which have likewife, the fame tendency; the. 

other various caufes, which either deftroy the {pecies; or impede 
its multiplication. . Before fociety can atrain perfection, we muft. 
fuppofe the earth completely cultivated, idlenefs totally. banithed,; 
univerfal induftry introduced, and every man’s .talents, directed; 
to thofe purpofes for which they feem adapted by nature. To, 
eftablih fuch a model of fuciety, sit will be absolutely neceffary, 
to exclude property, and whatever can excite jealoufy, ambition, 
avarice, and the luft,cf power. However difficult it may be,to 
form a confiftent idea of fuch a government, our author ventures 

to proceed, in the next eflay, to. trace its. principal outlines and: 
charateriftics. 


Though, like the enquiries of alchymilfts after the. philofo- 
pher’s ftone and panaceas, ali refearches to contrive a. perfeét™ 
conftitutution, may lofe the principal obje@ ; yet. they will’. 
fully compenfate the labour of the philofophers, by prefenting - 
him with.a more extenfive profpec& of human kind, efpecially 
if they aim at fomething more comprehenfive than any. model 
of government hitherto imagined. This our author’s certainly 
is, it being calculated not to the affairs of a fingle nation, but 
for uniting. all mankind under governments, which fhall pre- 
ferve the fame language, maintain.an univerfal correfpondence, 
and raife the whole human race to the higheft perfection. The 
reader may fee the general draught of our author’s notion in 
the following extra& : 


‘ As it is abfurd to fuppofe that mankind never had a be- ;, 
ginning, let.us imagine, that foon. after, their firlt.appearance 
on our globe, when they. amounted. only toa thoufand-or:ten: - 
thoufand, or fome fuch fmall number, they had been formed . 


into a fociety in which there was to be no property, nor any 
divifion 
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divifion of lands for private ufe; but in place of eftablifhing 
property, that they had agreed upon a proper and equitable 
diftribution of the labour neceffary for cultivating and adorn- 
ing that {pot of earth which they inhabited, and for fupport- 
ing the whole fociety in common in an agreeable way. Let us 
fuppofe further, that the whole race of mankind who were 
alive at that time, aud were then to be united in one fociety, 
had occupied a certain part of the earth, confifting of ten 
thoufand or a hundred thoufand acres, or any other quantity, 
greater or lefs, proportionable to their number; or that they ~ 
had meafured out a tract of land according to the nature of the 
foil, or the natural divifion of the earth by feas, great rivers, 
or mountains. Suppofe this territory to have been able to fup- 
port a greater number, call it ten times, or a hundred times 
as many as were in the fociety when it was firft ere&ted. Sup- 
pofe a regular plan to have been formed of the manner in 
which this traét of land was to be cultivated and adorned in the 
beft manner, pointing out the fituation of the houfes, the 
manner of their architelure and different apartments, with 
their proper furniture; the methods of laying out the adja- 
cent fields, fowing and planting them with all proper grains, 
herbs and trees, and {toring them with cattle. Suppofe this 
plan to have been as convenient, elegant, magnificent, as the 
fociety in thefe circumftances could be fuppofed capable of con- 
triving and executing, . with the art and {kill of which they were 
mafters, or with which the All-wife faw it proper to infpire ' 
them, .in order to lay a foundation for the happy government 
of mankind in ages. Suppofe that this plan was to be carried 
into execution by all the members of the fociety, in fuch fort 
that none of them fhould be idle, or wholly exempted from 
working, nor fhould any be overburdened, or obliged to fuch 
‘hard and fevere labour as might be prejudical to their health, 
or indifpofe them for ftudy and contemplation at proper fea- 
fons. Suppofe all the members of the fociety to be executing 
this plan fo as never to want, or to be in danger of wanting 
abundance of provifions of all kinds for their prefent comfort- 
able fubfiftance, while they were gradually carrying on fuch 
works as were intended for ornament and magnificence, as well 
as for ufe. In a word, let us fuppofe this fociety to lay down 
proper rules for improving their minds in knowledge and vir- 
tue, and in this view to oblige their members to work only 
three or fix hours a day, of in a greater or lefs proportion ac- 
cording to the exigences of the fociety, leaving the reft of the 
time to be employed 1 in ftudy and contemplation, or in diver- 


fions and recreations of any kind, according to every man’s 
humour, 
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humour, or agreeably to fore particular rules and_ftatutes 
confiftent with the fundamental maxims of the government.’ 


Next our.author defcends to more minutenefs, entering into 
a detail of the general laws of his fociety ; the fum of which is, 
that there fhall be certain governors, but without any marks of 
pre-eminence and diftinction, except the neceflary authority and 
power of punifhing a tranfgreffion of the laws. That there 
fhall be no private property ; that every one fhall labour for the 
public, and be fupported by it ; that every one fhall be obliged 
to contribute fomething to the common ftock of labour, without 
being oppreffed or over-burthened. — 


In the third effay he endeavours to prove, that fuch a model 
of government as the author has exhibited, 1s by no means in- 
confiftent with the human paffions and appetites ; but we can 
by no means affent to his reafoninz, though we fhould admit 
the poffibility of firft eftablifhing it. ‘The governors appointed 
to enforce the laws, and maintain regulation, muft be chofen 
on account of fome fuperior qualities. This very fuperiority 
of talents, the power delegated by authority, and the natural 
difpofition of the human mind to acquire influence and eftima- 
tion, would foon roufe ambition, and deftroy the equality pro- 
pofed. Gratitude might often overturn the conftitution, A 
perfon of extraordinary abilities arifes, he makes difcoveries of 
the utmoft importance to fociety, and becomes popular by the 
amiable qualities of his mind ; what recompence has the public 
befides that of exalting his dignity,,and conferring upon him, 
particular privileges ? Wouid not fuch marks of diftinétion de-, 
ftroy the balance, and excite ideas of power and {uperiority ?. 
But it would be unneceflary to enter into a debate. Experience 
fhews, that whole nations, from motives of gratitude alone, have 
been induced to part with their liberty, and confer defpotic pow- 
er upon men who had performed fignal fervices. In a word, we, 
muft fuppofe the human mind wholly changed, and the paffions 
extinguifhed before the idea of the author could poflibly be re- 
duced to practice. He has, indeed, given up the argument in the 
fourth feétion, and fhewn that the circumftances of mankind will 
not admit of the model of perfeét government he propofes, Here 
it is proved, that the increafe of the fpecies muft confiderably 
exceed the diminution by deaths, and that as mankind would be 
perpetually multiplying, the earth would at laft be infufficient 
to afford nourifhment, or even room for the human fpecies. 
There are certain primary determinations of nature, to which 
all other things of a fubordinate kind muft be adjufted. A lis 
mited earth, a limited degree of fertility, and the continual in-, 
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creafe of mankind, are three of thefe original determinations’ 
that will ever fruftrate all attempts to render fociety perfect and 
permanent. We may admire the fpeculations of genius ; 
they may fometimes prove ufeful in cortééting certain poli- 
tical enormities; legiflators-ought to regard them as models, 
and patriots keep them conftantly in view, in order to adopt 
certain’ maxims'as far as they are confiltent with their particu- 
lar circumftances ; but this is all that can be expedted from 
fine-fpun fyftems; which always fuppofe human nature either 
better of worfe than it is-found by experience. 


In the fifth profpeé, as it is called, the ingenious author 
drops political debates, and agreeably flatters the mind with a 
beautiful pi@ure:of.the magnificence of the works of Provi- 
dence, and, the dignity of human nature. This fubjeg& has 
been. frequently.treated, but never,.we think, with, more elo- 
quence and: force of defcription, than by our-author, who, by 
the way, feems to owe confiderable unacknowledged obligations 
to the fpirited and ingenious M, Maupertuis,.... We-cannot deny 
our readers the fatisfa€tion of perufing the following elegant 
reyiew.of the works of human genius, though the quotation 
fomewhat exceeds the limits preferibed to. extraéts.. Speaking 
of arts and {ciences invented by mankind, our author goes on, 


« Over al] thefe arts and fciences, philofophy prefides, as of 
the higheft dignity. She judges of their different merits and 
preténfions. She affigns to each of them their refpetive pro- 
vinces, and preferves her own faperiority. Various are mens 
difpofitions and abilities, and by their ‘different chara@ers, they 
difcover different degrees of ‘perfection. But it is by. the ftudy 
and praétice of true philofophy, that the higheft ‘dignity of 
human nature is difplayed. Among all the chara&ers of man- 
kind, ‘that’ of ‘the philofopher himfelf is the moft perfe&. Dif- 
tinguifhed from thofe of an inferior kind, by clearer and more 
diftin& perceptions; by more comprehenfive views ‘both of nda- 
ture and art; by a more ardent love and higher admiration of 
what is excellent; by a firmer attachment to virtue, and the 
general good of the world; by a lower regard for all inferior 
beauties compared with the fupréme, confifting in rectitude of 
condnét and dignity of behaviour; by a greater moderation in 
profperity, and greater patience and courage under the evils of 
life; the real philofopher, though not abfolutely perfect, fets 


the grandeur of human genius in the faireft light. 
« But not only in this exalted charaéter ; in thofe alfo of an 
inferior order, the excellence of human reafon and genius ren- 


ders itfelf confpicuous. 
* By 
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~* By ftatuary;> we bring diftant: objets” to fight; arid recall 
patt fcenes: ‘We form inages’of, meti audbothee poe, whicti 
appear to breathe, feel, and live. O} J D1HSN: BI 


‘ With greater art, the painter ‘reprefents all zi of folie 
bodies upon a plane. Though 1 no image canbe felt apon. the 
finooth furface, we behold with admiration, heats s and, hal 
lows, mountains: and’ ‘valleys, men and “cattle ch’ bear, a 
perfe&t refemblance to what they are in nature. 


» After another manner, the poef difplays his" art, Ghd ets 
all forts of. objects before us without aiy “fenfible image. By 
apt and natural deferiptions, he préfénts'them to the: imaging- 
tion, - Not only fenfible objects,-but the i yard motions. and 
affe€tions of the foul, pafs before “tis in’ ew. By drawing 
feigned, as well-as real characters, ‘he difplays the native Graces 
of virtue andavifdom, cand expofes.the deformity oF vict and 
folly. By the fentiments.and examples ‘of the: perfonagés whom 
he introducesy he powerfully touches oiir‘hearts, anil inftils" ‘the 
foundeft inftruétion at pleafure. \\- > os 


«Phe tragic poet ‘ffumes a fovereign command over our 
ftrongeft paflions, ‘To enable us to: govern aiid refiae' ‘them, 
and.to prepare us tp meet with greatiand: fudden calamities in 
life, he exercifes_us by.reprefentations: of ‘imaginatyevilé> ‘By 
views of, the, \didtgeflgs. ef wirtuenihecherifhes our love “OF t-s 
melts us. into the deepeft.compaflion, atid‘awakens ‘our ‘bighett 
concern for the,aftions:of the gréat.vand good.) \Butsiw’ a 
moment jhe repays, this. generous ¢ancern,’ by raifing amifiex- 
preffible joy, while hg unravels the plot, and makes! us: M2 a 
tors of the final and compleat happineds cof ‘the virtuous. 


- © With an equal ’ br’ ‘greater force’ Of genius, ‘the Epic poet, 
by the fublimity of hig conceptions, ¢ and ‘the. harmony. of his 
numbers,’ equals the virtues and dignity of heroes, and ap- 
has to'the magnificence and ban of nature. 


"6 The orator, not ‘only unravels the darkeft and, decpetiapiotis 
and fets the moft intricate fudjects in the cleareft light, but fub- 
dues every unmanly paflion, roufesup whatever ‘is ‘generoas i in 
the human breaft, extinguiflies:all meat and unworthy regatds, 
infpires courage! and: a contémpt“of danger, and-animates his 
audience witht thé love’ of “glory, and with a concert for the 
publi¢:good.') io wos riailog 

* By mufic, we fo ftrike and agitate the invifible ‘fubftance 
of. air, and direct. its imperceptible, motions with fo divine an 
art, as.raifes.an inchanting a reat which compofes, ka 
and ravifhes the foul. . Bs i . 


. Geomeétty 


¥ pe « 
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* Geometry determinescdines, to which we cannot apply any 
meafure. - dt. traces out, lines, which though continually ap- 
proaching nearer to one another, can never coincide, however 
far they are.extended. It has difcovered the moft ingenious, 
furprifing, and juft menfurations of furfaces and folid bodies. 
It traces accurately the paths of bodies which are thrown into 
the air, though projeéted at random in any direétion what- 
foever. 


¢ From projectiles near the furface of the earth, aftrotlomy 
leads our thoughts to the planets, which are of equal magnitude; 
and of a fimilar fubftance to that of our earth. It confiders 
thefe mighty, Biobgs as projected by an almighty hand ; .and 
confined in their different orbits, by that fame. gravity which 
caufes all bodies that are projeéted by man to defcend to the 
earth. By means of imaginary points, lines, and circles, it 
divides the heavens into its dittin® regions. - It affigns to the 
fixed ftars, their fettled habitations. It marks out the wide 
circuits of the planets and comets ; and calculates their periods, 
oppofitions, and conjun&tions, with an aftonifhing exactnef... 


‘In the. eafieft manner, arithmetick adjufts the greateft 
fums by a cypher and the nine digits. It adds, multiplies, 
and divides numbers in every manner that can be required. « It 
arrages and combines them: in all forts of ‘regular feriefes and 
progreffions, both finite and infinite: “Ir not''‘only difcovers 
with a wonderful facility, the properties and fums of finite ones, 
from general principles, without a tedious confideration of each 
particular number ; but by determining the fums of fuch pro- 
greflions as can never come to an end, fets bounds to infinity it- 
felf. With no lefs furprifing i invention, it effects impoffibili- 
ties, and when no real quantity can be found which will anfwer 
the queftion that is propofed, it finds out a juft folution by 
imaginary, yet intelligible quantities ; or by a feries of quan- 


tities which continually approximates to the truth, till at length 
alt error vanifhes. 


« In the monuments of architefture, we fee the monuments 
of human ftrength and fkill. By this noble art, magnificent 
edifices, ftupendous arches, and lofty obelifks. have been erect- 
ed; which itand firm againit the attacks of the fierceft ftorms, 


and convey to lateft pofterity the memory of the moft an- 
cient ages. : 


‘ By a numerous train of mechanical arts, mankind have 
provided for the dignity, for the pleafure, and for the conve- 
niency of life. They meafure their time aecurately, by dials, 


clocks, 
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clocks, .and watches. .By pendulunis, ' they correét: and:adjutt 
the inequalities of. the fun’s. motion.’ By telefcopes ‘and -thicro- 
feopes; they enlarge sthe: objdéts. of fight »: while, through the 
machinery. of glaffes;.as' by’ magic, they defcry the mipute and 
concealed parts of nature; or fofce the moft diftant objects to 
appear in >their, prefence, .and.to expofe:.themfelves to. view. 
By the help of. polithed, mirrours, .they,draw the moft exa& 
pictures in the twinkling of an eye ; and.not only mimic the 
forms, but the quickett motions of every object which is ex- 
pofed before the mirrours. 


By a a fagacious application of the force of gravity, they 
abridge their labour, ‘and multiply their forces in what propor- 
tion they fee neceflary..:They have invented pumps, by which 
they make water*afeend contrary to its nature... By thofe of 
another form, they coniprefs and, dilate the saath and intacti- 
ble fubftance of air: nay, human genius. has found. out the 
means of weighing the air, and of hallansing, in: fome mea- 
dure, the clouds of heaven. P red be 


‘ The more common and familiar arts, ‘as well as thofe that 
are refined, are certain ‘proofs of human fagacity: Scarce can 
we open our eyes, and take the flighteft view of humtan fo- 
‘ciety, but indifputable effe&ts of human genius ae them- 
felves every wheré to our minds. 


‘ By planting, fowing, and all the various operations in 
agriculture and gatdehing; by pafturing, fifhing, and hunting 5 ; 
and by all the arts of preparing food, mankind at ‘once 
difplay their genius, and ‘provide plentifutly for the hy pog von 
and.comfort of human life. 


‘ How ingenioudly does the pesiganel and leaned chymiit ex- 
tract the enlivening fpirit from the grofleft and moft Iumpith 
‘Materials! He feparates the different ingredients, and reduces 
compounded fubitances into their firft principles. Bat, without 
this deeper chymiltry, by the more useful and common arts of 
brewing and diftilling, we extract.the fpirituous parts out of 
grains, feeds and fruits, and furnith ourfelves with Pens, of re- 
frething and ftrengthening liquors, 


« How curious are-the procefies Sepia. the _firft eidaiatas a 
cloth, till it is. wrought up into its utmoit . perfection, ang js 
turned into fo diffimilar.a fubftance,! ,How great.is the difpari- 
ty between the feeds; that are. calt into the earth, .an; the f nett 
linnen and laces into which they are changed ; or, betiveeh, the 
wool in its. natural. {tate,, and the cloths into which it is tone 
verted; or, between the materials that ‘are furnifhed by Be 
cable infegts,. and the fineft filks. that’ are wrotight. out of 
_. Vou. X. September 1760. OR <1 «> 5 legnteiiptible 
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contemptible materials! Even the familiar’ arts of fpiniiing, 
weaving, bleaching and dying, have been carried to a. perfee+ 
tion that may juftly be admired. In expreflive damask and 
tapeftry, the inferior labours of the loony and needle emulate 
the higher arts of the pencil.’ 

In the fixth profpe& the fcene is reverfed, and we are pre- 
fented with a view of the diftreffes of mankind, and of the 
‘brute creation, in fuch-a manner, however,'as fully vindicates 
the wife intention, the juftice and mercy of the Almighty. 


The feventh fection confifts of a comparative view of the hap- 
pinefs and mifery confequent on human nature; in which ‘the 
former is proved to exceed the latter. Here the arguments of 
an eminent French philofopher are ingenioufly an{wered. 

In the next feétion, upon liberty and néceffity, our author ef. 
poufes the free agency of the mind, in ‘oppofition to thofe phi- 
lofophers who pretend to demonftrate, ‘that we act by external 
influence, becaufe we a& agreeable to our perceptions, and are 
always fwayed by motions arifing in a conftant fucceffion from 
a feries of perceptions... ‘This fubje& our author has not treated 
altogether to our fatisfaction : he might, have anfwered the ad- 
-vocates for neceflity in a few words, by fhewing the power and 
influence of the paffions, and properly diftinguifhing the ations 
in which they feem chiefly to over-rule the underftanding and 
reafon. 

What our auther has advanced upon this fiibjee, ‘andi in the 
Jaft fetion, in proof of a future itate, has nothing new to re- 
commend it. His reafoning is clear and. folid ; but as we.can- 
not call it his own, it would be unneceflary to enter upon a par- 
ticular review of the debate. We may, however, conclude, 
that he is a clear, manly, 2nd judicious writer, whofe labours 
merit the bigheft praifes from all well-difpofed Chriftians, and 
deferve a place among the beft writers in vindication of Provi- 
dence. In a word, his intentions are pious, his’ arguments in- 

enious, his learning folid, his defcriptions of nature beautiful 
and lofty, and his {tile in general animated and ornate; we 
may therefore fafely recommend this, as a’ produétion that ‘will 
afford equal profit and entertainment to the —— reader. 


2 fe 2 f bee >» 





‘Arr. VI. Letters from the Marchionefs de Sévigné, to ber Daugh- 
ter the Counte/s de Grignan. Tranflated fromthe French of the 
laft Paris Edition. Vols. HI. and IV. t2mo\> Pr: 3s. éach. 
Coote. ‘ Tet 


HE reign of Lewis the XIVth, in France, like that of 
Auguftus in Italy, was the zra of fine-writing. Nothin ing 


can exceed the eafe, the delicacy, the propriety in diétion a 
 “fenti- 
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fentiment of the writers of that age. In the epiftolary way the . . 


elegant Madam Sévigné ftands foremoft, and has been juftly re- 
puted the fineft model of the familiar ftile. Void of all artand > 
affe&tation, fhe writes genuine from the heart, and pleafes as < 
much by her ornate fimplicity, as by the ftrength and juftnefs of ; 
her thoughts.’ ‘The two volumes before us are a valuable addi- 
tion to the colleion of Englifh letters, as they appear to be , 
executed in a manner not inferior to the tranflation of the for- 
mer volumes.. Such models were greatly wanted in our_lan-, 
guage, as, except the letters of Sir William Temple, and afew, 
of Dr. Swift’s, all the reit fem to have been’ wrote for the pub- - 
lic : even thofe of the former fmell of the lamp,,and frequently , 
pattake of the ftiffnefs and referve of the ftatefman. ial 

We have here digefted, in chronological.order, the marchio- 
nefs’s letters to her daughter the countefs de Grignan, from, 
the year 1672, to the year 1676. They contain almoft all the- 
material tranfaétions of the times, and admirably difplay the 
humours of the court, and the ftrange fluctuation of joy.and. 
gtief, according to the nature of the difpatches received from 
Germany and the Netherlands, at that time the {cenes.of war. 
ahd bloodfhed. ‘The reader will probably be delighted withthe. 
two following letters, which immortalize the memory of the. 
great Turenne. 


‘'T cannot forbear thinking, my dear, of the aftonifhment 
and grief you will have been in, at the death of M. de Turenne, . 
The Cardinal de Bouillon is inconfolable: he learnt the news 
of it from a gentleman. of Louvignie’s, who, willing to be the- 
firft to make his compliments of condolance on the occafion, 
ftopt his coach, as hé was’ coming from Pontoife to Verfailles.. 
The Cardinal did not know what to make of his difcourfé; and 
the gentleman on his part, finding he knew nothing of the. 
matter, made off as faft as he could. The Cardinal immedi-; 
ately difpatched one of his people after him, -and foon learnt the 
fatal- news; at which he inftantly fainted away: he was di- 
reétly carried back to.Pontoife; wheré :he has been thefe two: 
days, without eating a morfel, pafling his whole time in .conti- 
nual tears and lamentations. Mad. de Guenegaud and. Cayoir, 
have been to fee him; who are no lefs afflided than. himfelf,; 
T have jutt wrote him a billet, which I think a pretty good. One ¢. 
I acquaint him therein, by way of advice, of the afli@ion. y you. 
dre in, both from the.fhare you take in all thar concerns, -him,. 
and from the fincere efteem and admiration you entevtained for. 
the deceafed hero. Pray do not forget to write to him yourtelf: 4 
for I think you write particularly well upon fuch fubjeéts,:. in. 

X 2 this 
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this cafe, indeed, you have nothing to do, but give a ite to 
your pen. Paris is in a general confternation of grief at this 
gteat lofs. We wait in the greateft anxiety for another courier 
from Germany. ‘Montecuculli, who was retreating, is returned 
back; and, doubtlefs, hopes to profit not a little, by an event 
fo tivoutable for him. ‘They fay, that the troops gave a cry, 
that might have been heard at two leagues diftance, when news 
was brought them of their general’s death. No confideration 
was capable of {topping them: they demanded to be led imme- 
diately to the fight; they were refolved to avenge the death of 
him who had been their parent, their leader, their protector, 
and défender; that, while he was with them, they feared no 
danger, and’ were determined to avenge his death: ‘* So lead 
us on,” they, cried, “ think not to ftop us; we are bent for the 
fight.” This 1 had from a gentleman’ who belonged to M. de 
Turenne, and was fent from the camp to his majefty. While 
he was relating all this, he was bathed in tears, and all the. 
time that he was relating the circumftances of his mafter’s death. , 
The ball ftruck M, de Turenne direétly acrofs the body. You 
may éafily i imagine he fell from his horfe, and expired ; but he’ 
had juft life enough left to crawla ftep or two forwards, and clinch 
his hands in the agonies | of death ; and then a cloak was thrown. 
over the body. * Boifguyot, whith is the perfon’ s name who 
made the relation, never quitted him till he was carried, with 
as little noife as poffible, to the firft houfe. M. de Lorges,was 
about a league diftance from the place where the accident hap- 
pened; judge what muft be his condition, when he heard of it. 
His is the chief lofs, who. muft take charge of this army, and 
be anfwerable for all events, fill the arrival of the Prince, who 
cannot join him in lefs than three weeks. , As for me, I am 
thinking, twenty times in a day, of the poot Chevatier de 
Grignan: he certainly will never be able to fupport this lofs,. 
without lofing his reafon. Indeed, every one who knew and 
loved M. de Turenne, are greatly to be pitied. 


‘The following letter, in particular, fhews in what veneration 
the whole French nation held the marfhal. 


-¢ TwOuld fain have all that you write fo me of M. de qi. 
rentie inferted in a funeral oration. There is an uncommon. 
beauty and energy in your ftile; you had then all the force of 
eloquence that can be infpired ‘by. grief. Think not that his 
memory can be loft hete, fince your letter is arrived. That 
torrent which carries every thing along with it, cannot remove 4. 
memory fo well eftablifhed : it is confecrated to immortality 
and that even in the hearts of a great number, whofe fenti- 


ments on this fubje& can never be effaced. I was the other day 
at 
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at Mr. dela Rochefoucault’s; Mr. le Premier came thither, 
Madame de Lavardin, Mr. de Marfillac, and Madame de. la 
Fayette. The converfation; which lafted two hours, turned 
wholly on the divine qualities of this true hero; the eyes of 
every one were bathed in tears; and you cannot believe how 
deep the grief of the lofs of him is engraven on all their hearts, 
You have exceeded us in nothing, but in the fatisfattion of 
fighing aloud, and of writing his panegyric. We remarked one 
thing, which was, that he had not only been ‘admired at his 
death. The largenefs of his heart, the vaftextent of his know, 
ledge, the elevation of his mind ; all this the world was full of 
during his life: How much higher the admiration of it was 
made to rife by his. death you may eafily imagine, Ina word, 
my dear, do not think that the death of this great man is re~ 
garded here like that of others. As for his foul, it is a miracle, 
which can proceed from nothing but the perfect efteem every 
one had for him, that none of the devotees have yet taken it 
into their heads te doubt whether it be in a good itate ; it is not 
poffible to comprehend that fin or guilt could find a place in his 
heart ; his converfion, fo fincere, appeared to usilike a baptifm. 
Every one fpeaks of the innocency of his manners, the purity of 
his intentions, his humility free from all manner of affeCtation, 
the fentiments of folid glory his heart was filled with, without 
haughtinefs or oftentation, loving virtue for its own fake, with- 
out regarding the approbation of men, and, to crown all, a 
generous and chriftian charity. Did not I tell you of the regi- 
ment that he cloathed? It coft him fourteen thoufand francs; 
and left him almoft without money. The Englifh told Mr. 
de Lorges, that they would continue to ferve this campaign to 
revenge his death; but that after this they would retire, not 
being able to ferve under any other general after M. de Tu- 
renne. When fome of the new troops grew a little impatient in 
the morafles, where they were almoft up to the knees in water, 
the old foldiers animated them in this manner: What is it you 
complain of? It is plain you do not yet know M. de Turenne: 
he is more grieved than we ourfelves are, when we are under 
any difficulty; he is thinking of nothing this moment but re- 
moving us from hence; he wakes, while we fleep; he is a fa- 
ther to us; it is eafy to fee that you are but young foldiers: 
thus they encouraged them. I return to the ftate of his foul. 

It is really a remarkable thing that no zealot has yet thought 
fit to make a doubt, whether it has pleafed God to receive with 
open arms one of the beft and nobleft fouls he has created; 
Refle& a little upon this general affurance of his falvation, and 
you will fiad it is a kind of a miracle fcarcely ever known but 
in his cafe. In a word, none has yet prefumed to doubt of his 
everlafting reit. X 3 ArT. 
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Art. VII. Flora Britanica : five Synophs Methodica Stirpium Bri- 
tanicarum. AuGore Johanne Hill, M. D. Societatis regia Bur 
digalenfis, Sc. Soc. 8vo. Pr. gs. Waugh. . 


HE infinity and univerfality of Dr. Hill’s writings have 

often obliged us to cenfure his conduét, and often to ap- 
plaud his genius ; we mean his conduét with refpeé to literary 
reputation. Were we to eftimate his merit by the bulk, the 
variety of his works, the vein of fprightlinefs, the air of con- 
fidence, and the plaufibility that charaéterizes them, we fhould 
admire him as a prodigy and living library ; whereas, if we 
judged by the candour, the accuracy, the folid erudition, 
and the real utility of his aftonifhingly numerous perform- 
ances, the doétor would fink greatly in our efteem. Every 
one knows the facility with which a book may be compiled 
upon any fubje&t; but it requires difcernment to difcover the 
merit of {pinning out volumes upon no fubjeé& at all; of fpeak- 
ing decifively upon points of which the author is altogether ig- 
norant ; of perfuading the reader that he is fully mafter of 
them, and that he inftruéts, while he only amufes and deludes, 
or, in the fafhionable phrafe, Aumbugs the public. We claim 
to ourfelves fome fhare of this diftinguifhing talent, which we 
have confiderably improved by our long experience in review- 
ing : we can now fee, at one glance, whether an author fteps 
forth in an intire new fuit, or whether he only turns, fcours, and 
difguifes a drefs, that became fo familiar to his acquaintance, as 
to betray his poverty. Were he to convert his breeches into 
fleeves for a coat, and adorn the feat of honour with the fuper- 
fluous plaits of his upper garment, we fhould ftill be able to 
trace the itrange metamorphofis, and reftore every part of the 
fuit, down to a button, to its original fituation. It is vain, 
therefore, for thofe fons of induftry to rack their invention in 
contriving expedients to pafs off old, threadbare, and tattered 
fubje&ts for new, while the public countenances perfons whofe 
bufinefs it is to deteét the impofture. We have feen books come 
fmoaking from the prefs, which, if read backwards, like the He- 
brew, would appear to be as ancient as the art of printing. Every 
month prefents us with an author-new faced, and trimmed. fo 
fprucely, that after paffing in review before the literary tribu- 
nals of our coffee-houfes, and teiumphing for a while in the 
fuccefs of his impudence, we have forced him'to fneak back to 
his garret, and wrap himfelf in his original obfcurity, 


With refpe& to the writer before us, we could with all his 
performances deferved the praife that iscertainly due to his ge- 
oad : : nius, 
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nius. If is extremely difagreeable to. us to be under the necef- 
fity of cenfuring almoft every production of a gentleman, whofe 
talents we cannot but refpe&. To fee an author purloin from 
writers infinitely inferior to himfelf, and even plunder his own 
works, has in it fomething exceeding contemptible and little, 
that indicates an entire difregard of literary reputation, and a 
fordidnefs beneath the charaéter of a fcholar. We. fhould be 
forry to tax Dr. H—-unjuftly ; but we muft confefs, that the 
reader who difcovers any thing new in the Fhra Britanica, ex- 
cept a ftiff unclaffical Latinity, and a few unmeaning diftinc- 
tions, is poffeffed of penetration fuperior to our pretenfions. To 
us it appears to be no other than the Britifh Herbal, tranflated 
into a learned language, blended at random with the Me- 
thodus and Synopfis of Ray, and divided into claffes, agreeable'to 
the fexual fyftem of Linnzus. ‘The definitions prefixed, if we 
miftake not, are literally copied from the celebrated Swedith bota- 
nift; the number of claffes is exactly the fame ; the defcriptions, 
confifting of a patchwork of Latin and Englifh, are tranferibed 
from various authors, and even the fubdivifion of Linnzus 
from the number of piftils, or female parts of generation, tranf{- 
planted from the Genera Plantarum into the Flora Britanica. 





Art. VIII. London and its Environs deferibed. Containing an 
Account of whatever is remarkable for Grandeur, Elegance, Gu- 
riofity or Ufe, in the City and in the Country twenty Miles round it. 
Comprebending alfo whatever is moft material in the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of this great Metropolis. Decorated and illuftrated with 
a great Number of Views in Perfpeive, engraved from original 
Drawings, taken on purpofe for this Work. Together with a Plan 
of London, a Map of the Environs, and feveral other ufeful Cuts 
Svo. 6 Vols. Pr.il. tos. Dodfley. | 


ERSONS thé beft acquainted with our metropolis, and 

the furrounding country, will find an extenfive fund of cn- 
tertainment in this copious and accurate de(fcription. To 
{trangers it will prove not only exceedingly amufing, but the 
eafieft and beit guide through the infinity of ftreets, fquares, 
public edifices, and private buildings, with which this vait city 
is crowded. ‘The whole is digefted in exact alphabetical order $ 
the defcriptions of the principal curiofities are juft and fpirited ; 
and the author feems to be well acquainted with the facts he 
advances, both from books and obfervation. Poffible it is, that 
amidit the variety and multiplicity of fubjeéts, he may have 
fallen into errors ; but we muit confefs they have efcaped our 
difcernment; and it is probable that few are of any confe- 
quence, asthe proprietors appear to have fpared no labour -or 
X 4 expence 
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expence in procuring the beft information. , What will -be re- 
garded as peculiar to this work, is the defcription of all the 
towns, palaces, and feats in the neighbourhood of London : to 
this we may add the complete lifts and accounts of the pic- 
tures and curiofities in the poffeffion of the nobility and gentry, 
which being intirely new, cannot but augment the value of the 
work, and prove very acceptable to the public. We might as 
well enumerate the words in a di€tionary, as particularize this 
performance: the only method of conveying a juft and enter- 
taining idea, will be by an extraét, which, however, we fhall 
abridge confiderably, in order to circumf{cribe, it within rea- 
fonable limits. 'Thofe who have feen Windfor-caftle, will ac- 
knowledge the accuracy of the following defcription, and thofe 
who have not, may forma tolerably diftinG idea from i it, of the 
majefiy of that fuperb and princely edifice. 


Windfor-caiiie, the moft delightful palace of our fovereigns, 
was firft built by William the Conqueror, improved with addi- 
tional buildings, and a ftrong wall, by Henry I., and entirely 
new built by Edward Ill, upon his initituting the moft noble 
4 of the garter. This monarch may be deemed the founder, 

as by his order the prefent ftately caftle, St. George’s-chapel, 
— the frong ftone rampart in which itis enclofed, were ere&- 
ed. Great additions were made by feveral of the fucceeding 


_. princes, particularly by Edward IV. Henry VH. Henry VIII. 


queen Elizabeth, and Charles I. As this laft fovereign ufually 
kept his court here in the fummer feafon, he fpared no ex- 
pence in rendering it worthy the royal refidence. In fhort,.he 
left fcarce any embeliithments to be added by his fucceffors, ex- 
cept a few paintings fet up by James IL. and William HI..in 
whofe reign the whole was completed. 


The cattle is fituated upon a high hill, rifing by a gentle af- 
cent. Itenjoys a moft delightful profpe& around, and contains 
within the walls about twelve acrés of land. In the front is a 
wide and exteniive vale, adorned with rich corn fields, verdant 
meadows fhaded by tufted groves, and watered by the fmooth 
and beautiful river Thames, that exhibits a delightful profpec& 
from the palace. Behind are fpacious lawns, and hills covered 
with wood, as if dedicated by nature for game and hunting. 
On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrafs, faced with a ram- 


‘part of free-ftone, 1870 feet in length: nothing can exceed the 


beauty of this walk,’ or the variety of the profpect from it; in 
which nature and art feems to rival each other. To pafs over 
the external beauties of the fituation, which exceed defcription, 
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_€ The entrance is through a handfome veftibule, fupported 
by columns of Ionic order, with fome antique buftos in feveral 
niches ; from hence you proceed to the great ftaircafe, which 
is finely painted with feveral fabulods ftories from Ovid’s Meta- 
morphofes ; in the dome Phaeton is reprefented defiring Apollo 
to grant him leave to drive the chariot of the fun; in large 
compartments on the ftaircafe, are the transformation of Phae- 
ton’s fifters into popiar trees, with this infcription, Magnus tamen 
excidit aufis; and Cycnus changed intoa fwan. In feveral parts 
of the ceiling are reprefented the figns of the Zodiac fupported 
by the winds, with bafkets of flowers ein difpofed : at 
the corners are the four elements, each expreiied bya variety of 
figures. Aurora is alfo reprefented with her nymphs in wait- 
ing, giving water to her horfes. In feveral parts of the ftair- 
‘cafe are the figures of Mufic, Painting, and the other {ciences, 
The whole is beautifully difpofed and heightened with gold, and 
from this ftaircafe you have a view of the back-ftairs painted 
with the ftory of Meleager and Atalanta. 


‘ Having afcended the ftaircafe, you enter firft into the queen’s 
guard-chamber, which is compleatly furnifhed with guns, pif 
tols, bayonets, pikes, fwords, &c. beautifully ranged and dif. 
pofed into various forms, as the ftar and garter, the royal cy~ 
pher, and other ornaments.’ 


In the queen’s prefence-chamber, are the pi€tures of Judith 
and Holofernes, by Guido Reni, a Magdalen by Sir Peter Lelly, 
and a Prometheus by young Palma. ‘The canopy in the queen’s 
audience-chamber is of fine Englifh velvet, fet up. by Q. Anne. 
All the tapeftry was made at Coblentz, and prefented to Henry 
VIII. The pictures hung up in this room are a Magdalen by 
moon-light, the work of Carracci ; St. Stephen ftoned, by Rot 
terman ; and Judith and Holofernes, by Guido Reni. In the 
ball-room, the ceiling of which is greatly admired, are a Ma- 
dona, by Titian; Fame, by Palmegiani; Pan and Syrinx, by 
Stanick ; and Duns Scotus, by Spagnoletto. The queen’s 
drawing-room is adorned with a fine ceiling of the gods and 
goddefles, fitting in aflembly; a fleeping Cupid, by Pouffin ; 
and feveral other pictures, by eminent matters. 


‘In the queen’s bed-chamber, the bed of ftate is rich flow: 
ered velvet made in Spitalfields, by order of queen Anne, and 
the tapeftry, which reprefents the harveft feafon, was alfo made 
at London, by Poyntz. The-ceiling is painted with the ftory of 
Diana and Endymion, and the room is adorned with the pic- 
tures of the Holy family, by Raphael ; Herod’s cruelty by Giue 
lioRoniano ; ard Judith and Holofernes, by Guido. 


* The 
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_ ¢ The next room is the room of Beauties, fo named from. 
the portraits of the moft celebrated beauties in the reign of 
king Charles II. They are fourteen in number, viz. Lady Offo> 
ry, the duchefs of Somerfet, the duchefs of Cleveland, lady 
Gramont, the countefs of Northumberland, the duchefs- of 
Richmond, lady Birons, Mrs. Middleton, lady Denham and her 
fifter, lady Rochefter, lady Sunderland, Mrs. Dawfon, and Mrs. 
Knott. Thefe are all original paintings drawn to great perfec< 
tion by Sir Peter Lelly. 

‘In the queen’s dreffing-room are the follewing portraits, 
queen Henrietta Maria, wife to king Charles I. queen Mary, 
when a child, and queen Catherine ; thefe three are all done by 
Vandyke; the duchefs of ¥ork, mother to queen Mary and 
queen Anne, by Sir Peter Lelly. 

‘In this room is a clofet wherein are feveral paintings, and 
in particular a portrait of the countefs of Definond, who is faid 
to have lived to within a few days of an hundred and fifty years 
of age; alfoa portrait of Erafmus and other learned men. In 
this clofetis likewife the banner of France annually delivered on 
the fecond of Auguit by the duke of Marlborough, by which he 
holds Blenheim-houfe built at Woodftock in Oxfordfhire in the 
reign of queen Anne, as a national reward to that great ge- 
neral for his many glorious vitories over the French. 


“ You are next conduéted into queen Elizabeth’s or the pic- 
ture gallery, which is richly adorned with the following paint- 
ings: king James I. and his queen, whole lengths, by Vanfo- 
mer ; Rome in flames, by Giulio Romano ; a Roman family, 
by Titian ; the Holy family, after Raphael; Judith and Holo- 
fernes, by Tintoret; a night-piece, by Skalkin; the pool of 
Bethefda, by Tintoret ; a portrait of Charles VI. emperor of 
Germany, by Sir Godfrey Knelier ; the wife men making their 
offerings to Chrift, by Paulo Veronefe; two ufurers, an admired 
piece, by the famous blackfmith of Antwerp; Perfeus and An- 
dromeda, by Schiavone; Aretine and Titian, by Titian ; the 
duke of Gloucefter, a. whole length by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
prince George of Denmark, 2 whole length by Dahl; king 
Henry VII. by Hans Holbein ; Vandanelli, an Italian ftatuary, 
by Corregeio; tne founders of different orders in the Romifh 
church, by Titian and Rembrant; a rural piece in low life, ‘by 
Baffano ; a fowl piece, by Varelft; the battle of Spurs near 
Terovaen in France, in 1513, by Hans Holbein ; two views of 
Windfor caftle, by Wofterman, and two Italian markets, by 
Michael Angelo. In this room is alfo'a curious amber cabinet, 
prefented by the king of Pruffia to queen Caroline.’ 

‘ From this gallery a return is made to the king’s clofet, the 


cieling of which is adorned with the ftory of Jupiter and Leda. 
Among 
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Among the curiofities in this room is a large frame of needle 
work, faid to be wrought by Mary queen of Scots, while a ‘pri- 
foner in Forthinghay caftle ; among other figures, the herfelfis 
reprefented fupplicating for juftice before the Virgin Mary, 
with her fon, afterwards king James I. ftanding by her; in a 
{crawl is worked thefe words Sapientiam amavi et exquifivi a ju- 
wentute mea. This piece of work, after its having lain.a long 
time in the wardrobe, was fet up by order of queen Anne. The 
pictures are, a Magdalen, hy Caracci; a fleeping Cupid, by 
Correggio; Contemplation, by Caracci; Titian’s ataRANs by 
herfelf; and a German lady, by Raphael.’ 


In the king’s dreffing-room are two beautiful picces, the 
birth of Jupiter, by Giulio Romano, and a naked Venus, by 
Sir Peter Lelly. His majefty’s bedchamber is hung with ele- 
gant tapefiry, reprefenting the ftory of Hero and Leander: ,the 
bed of {tate is of fine blue cloth, richly embroidered with. gold 
and filver. On the cieling Charles If. is painted in the robes 
of the garter, under a canopy fupported by Time, Jupiter and 
Neptune with a wreath of laurels over his head, and attended 
by Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, paying him homage. 
The king’s picture, when a boy, is here, by Vandyke, and St. 
Paul ftoned at Lyftra, by Paulo Veronefe. In the king’s draw- 
ing-room are fome exquifite ceiling paintings, together with a 
variety of fine pictures, particularly a Venetian lady, by Ti- 
tian ; a converted Chinefe, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; Herodias’s 
daughter, by CarloDolci ; anda Magdalen, by the fame hand, 
Here likewife are the portraits of our late gracious and excel- 
lent fovereign George II. and his queen Caroline, whole lengths ; 
Hercules and Omphale, Cephalus and Procris, the birth of Ve- 
nus, and Venus and Adonis, by Genario; a naval triumph 
of Charles Il. by Vervio; nymphs and fatyrs, by Rubens and 
Snyders; a piece of ftill life, by Girardo; a night-piece, by 
Quiftin, with feveral other good paintings. 


© In the king’s audience chamber, the canopy, which was 

fet up in the reign of king Charles II. is of green velvet, richly 
embroidered with gold, and on the ceiling is reprefented the 
eftablifhment of the church of England at the reftoration, in 
the characters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, attended by 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the Cardinal Virtues ;, Religion 
triumphs over Superftition and Hypocrify, who are driven by 
Cupids from before the face of the church, all which are repre- 
fented in their proper attitudes, and highly finifhed. The pic- 
tures hung up in this room are, our Saviour before Pilate, by 
Michael Angelo; the Apoftles at our Saviour’s tomb, by Sca- 
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voni; Peter, James and John, by Michael Angelo; and the 
duchefs of Richmond, by Vandyke. 


* The king’s prefence chamber is hung with tapeftry contain- 
ing the hiftory of queen Athaliah, and the ceiling is finely 
adorned with painting. Mercury is reprefented with an original 
portrait of king Charles II. which he fhews to the four quarters 
of the world, introduced by Neptune ; Fame declaring the glory 
of that prince, and Time*driving away Rebellion, Sedition, and 
their companions. Over the canopy is Juftice in ftone colour, 
thewing the arms of Britain to Thames and the river nymphs, 
with the ftar of Venus, and this label, Sydus Carolynum: at the 
lower end of the chamber is Venus in a marine carr drawn by 
tritons and fea-nymphs. ‘The portraits hung up are, Hen 
duke of Gloucefter, brother to king Charles II. and his gover- 
nefs the countefs of Dorfet, both by Vandyke; and father Paul, 
by: Tintoret. 


© The king’s guard chgtdber; which you next enter, is a fpa- 
ciaus and noble room, in which is alarge magazine of arms, con- 
fifting of fome thoufands of pikes,. piltols, guns, coats of «ail, 
fwords, halberts, bayonets, and drums, difpofed in a moft cu- 
rious manner in colonades, pillars, circles, fhields, and other 
devices by Mr. Harris, late mafter gunner of the caitle; the 
erfon who invented this beautiful arrangement of arms, and 
laced thofe in the great armoury in the Tower of London. The 
ceiling is finely painted in water-colours: in one circle is Mars 
and Minerva, and in the other Peace and Plenty. In the dome 
is alfo a reprefentation of Mars, and over the chimney-piece is a 
picture of Charles XI. king of Sweden, on horfeback, as big as 
the life, by Wyck. 


* At an inftallation, the knights of the garter dine here in 
great itate in the abience of the fovereign. 


* You next enter St. George’s chamber, which is particularly 
fet apart to the honour of the moft illuftrious order of the gar- 
ter, and is perhaps one of. the nobleft rooms in Europe, both 
with regard to the building and the painting, which is here per- 
formed in the nioft grand tafte, Ina large oval in the centre of 
the ceiling king Charles II. is reprefented in the habit of the or- 
der, attended by England, Scotland and Ireland, Religion and 
Plenty hold the crown of thefe kingdoms over his head; Mars 
and Mercury, with the emblems of war and peace ftarid on each 
fide. 'n the fame oval Regal Government is reprefented up- 
held by Religion and Eternity, with Juftice attended by Forti- 
tude, Temperance and Prudence, beating down Rebellion and 


Faction, Towards the throne is reprefented i in an oftagon St, 
| ,  George’s 
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George’s crofs incircled with the garter, within a ftar of glory 
fupported by Cupids, with the motto, 


Honr soir QUI MAL ¥ PENSE. 


And befides other embellithments rélating’ to. the bree, the 
Mufes are reprefented attending in full:confort. 

‘ On the back of the ftate, or fovereign’s throne, isa large 
drapery, on whichis painted St. George encounteting the dra- 
gon, as large’ as the life, and ¢ on the lower border of the dra+ 


pery is infcribed, 
VENIENRO RESTITUIT REM, wort 


in allufion to king William tf. who is painted in the habit of 
the order, fitting ender a royal canopy, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
To the throne, is:ari afcent by five fteps of fine marble, to which 
the painter has added five more, which are done: with fuch per- 
feétion as to deceive the fight, and ampere the wenn to ¢hink: 
them equally real. : 


“é This noble room is ait hundréd and eight feet in fendth: 
and the whole north fide is taken up'with the trivmipf' of Bae 
ward the Black Prince, after the:manner: of. the Romans. At 
the upper part of the hall is Edward, ILI. that prince’s father, 
the conqueror of France and Scotland, and the founder of the 
France and Scotland prifoners ; the Black Prince is feared j in. the 
middle of the proteffion, crowned with laurel: and. carried by 
flaves; preceded by captives, and attended by the etnblems of 
Victory, Liberty, and other enfigzia of the Romais;;'witt) the 
banners: of France and Scotland difplayed. The paimter, has 
given a loofe: to his fancy by clofing’ the proceffiom; wath the 
fiction of the countefs of Salifbury;: im the perfor’ of a fine lady, 
making garlands for the prince, mes the pe RH os ‘of the 
merry wives of Windfor. . i 


© At the lower end of the hall is 4’ noble nntuffe ‘pune rit 
ported by flaves,: larger than, the life, -in proper_attitudes, -faid 
to’ reprefent ; a father, and his three fons, taken prifoners Ay the 
Black Prince in’his wars abroad. Over this gallery on the lower 
compartment of the.ceiling.is the collar of the order, of the. gar-. 
ter fully. difplayed.. The painting.of.this room was ida by 
Verro, and is highly finithed and heightened with gold.’ . 


“As it would exceed the bounds of an ‘article to recite af the 
curious particulars fpecified by out author, we thalltohchade: 
with his account of the ceremtony of inftallin’y : the ‘knigtivs of 
the ‘garter ; only obferving, that the ancient ftru@ture df: Se: 


Géorge’s-chapel is built in the pureft ftile of Gothic architec- 
ture. 
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ture. ‘ Theorder of the garter was inftituted by Edward IIT. in 

the year 1349, for the improvement of military honour, and the 
reward of virtue. Itis alfo called the order of St. George, the’ 
patron of England, under whofe banner the Englifh always 

went out to war, and St. George’s crofs was made the enfign of 
the order. The garter was, at the fame time, appointed to be 
worn by the knights on the left leg, asa principal mark of dif- 

tintion, not from any regard to.a a lady’s garter, ‘ but as.atye 

or band of affociation in honour and military virtue, to bind the 

knights companions ftri@ly to himfelf and each other, in friend- 

fhip and true agreement, and as an enfign or bage of unity and 
combination, to promote the honour of God, and the glory 

and intereft of their prince and fovereign.’. At that time king’ 
Edward being engaged in profecuting, by arms, his right to the 

crown of France, caufed the French motto Honi foit qui. mal y 

penfe, to be wrought in gold letters round the garter, declaring’ 
thereby the equity. of his intention, and at the fame time re- 

torting fhame and defiance upon him, who fhould dare to think 

ill-of the juft enterprize in. which he had-engaged, for the fup- 

port of his right to that crown. 


* The inftallation of a knight of this moft noble order con-’ 
fifts of many ceremonies eftablifhed by the royal founder, and‘ 
the fucceeding fovereigns of the order, the care of which is com- 
mitted to garter king at arms, a principal officer of the order, 
appointed to fupport and maintain the dignity of this noble or-: 
der of knighthood. ' 


© On the day appointed for the inftallation, the knights com- 
miffioners appointed. by the fovereign to iuftal the knights eleét,. 
meet in the morning, in the ‘great chamber) in the dean of 
Windfor’s houfe, dreffed in the full habit of the,order, where: 
the officers of the order alfo attend in their habits; but 
the knights elect come thither in their under habits only, with, 
their caps and feathers in their-hands. 


‘From hence the knights walk two and two in proceffion to’ 
St. George’s chapel, preceded by the poor knights, prebends,’ 
heralds, purfuivants, and other officers of the order, in their’ 
feveral habits ; being arrived there, the knights elect reft them 
felvesin chairs behind the altar, and are refpeétively introduced 
into the chapter-houfe, where the knights commiffioners (garter 
and the other officers attending) inveft them with the furcoat or 
upper habit of the order, while the regifter reads the follow- 
ing admonition : ‘ Take this robe of crimfon to the increafe of. 


your honour, and in token or fign of the moft noble order you. 
have 
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have received, wherewith you being defended, may _be bold, 
not only ftrong to fight, but aifo to_ offer yourfelf to fhed ° your 
blood for Chrift’s faith, and the liberties of the churcli, and the 
juft and neceffary defence of them that are opprefféd and needy. 
‘Then garter prefents the crimfon veivet girdle to the commiilion. 
ers, who buckle it on, and alfo girds on the hanger and fword. 


« The proceffion of each knight ele& feparately i is afterwards 
made’ into the choir, attended by the lords commiflioners, and 
other companions ef thé order, and preceded by the poor 
knights, prebends, &c. as before, garter in the middle ¢artying 
on a crimfon velvet cufhion, the mantie, hood, garter; collar, 
and george, having the regilter on his right hand, who carries 
the New Teftament, and the oath fairly written on. parchment, 
and the black rod on his left. | On entering. the choir, ‘after re- 
‘verence made to the altar, and the fovereign’s ftall, the knights 
are conduéted to their feveral ftalis, under, their refpective ban- 
ners, and other enfigns of honour. Tihe knights. elect then 
take the oath, and are completely dreffid, invefted; with the 
mantle of the order, and the great collar of St. George; which 
is done with great ftate and folemnity. ! ' 


‘ After the inftallation, the knights make their folemn  offer- 
ings at the altar, and prayers being ended, the’ grand proceftton 
of the knights is made from the choir in their full habits “of the 
order, with their caps frequently adorned with diamonds and 
plumes of feathers, on their heads, round the body of the church, 
and pafling out at the fouth door, the proceflion is continued in 
great ftate through the courts of the caftle into St-George’s- 
hall, preceded by his majeity’s mufic; in the following order, 
the poor knights of Windfor; the choir of St. George’s-cha- 
pel; the canons, or prebends of Windfor, the ‘heralds,’ and 
purfuivants at arms; the dean of Windfot,’ regifter of the or- 
der,, with garter king at arms on his ‘Yighr hand, and on-his left 
the black rod of the order; the knights Companions, accotding 
to their ftalls, their trains fupported Pa nied bean seorsgear vd da 
George’s chapel. 


‘ The Knights having for fome time refted in the royal apart- 
ments, a fumptuous banquet is prepared, ifthe fovereign be 


-prefent, in St. George’s hall, and in. his abfence, i in the great 


guard chamber next adjoining, and the, knights are introduced, 


and dine with great ftate in the habits of the order, the mufic 


attending. Before dinner is.ended, garter king at, arms_prta- 


‘claims the ftyle and dignity of each knight, after. which the 
ocompany. retire, and the evening is clofed with a ball for the la- 


«dies ih 18 ita a9 nizides th: throw shdted 
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For further particulars we muft refer the reader to the’ origh. 
nal work, afluring him that his money will not be’mifpent in 
the purchafe, or his time in the perufal. 


a 





Art. IX. Yevelve Difcourfes upen the Law and Gofpel. Preachead at 
$3. Dunftan’s Church in the Wef, London. By W. Romaine, 
M.A, Leéurer of the faid Church. 80, Pr.4s. 6d. Worrall. 


SHE name of the author of thefe difcourfes will doubt- 
lefs prejudice many readers againit them, and prepoilefs, 
perhaps, ftill more in their favour. Since. there are, parties,-ia 
religion as well as politics, he will be confidered by fome as a 
profound . divine, and by otbers as an enthufiaft. As it 
ais our intention! to give every author a fair hearing, we. fhajl 
obferve a medium between: thefe two extremes. This preacher 
is by no means deftitiite of Jearhing and abilities, though we 
cannot entirely acquit him of enthufiafm, and.of adopting. opi- 
nions which thay be juftly locked. upon: as innovations in the 
church. The preface difcovers ‘the principle upon. which: he 
proceeds in the general courfe of the work;-namely, that ail 
men being tranfgreffors of the law, as neither a partial nor a 
fincere obedience to it are admitted by’ {cripture, they can be 
faved only by faith in Jefus Chrift, whofe death and fufferings 
are alone fufficient to atone for their fins. The twelve dif- 
courfes: before us turn upon the following fubjeés, mof of 
which muft be acknowledged, at once, popular and interefting. 
rit, On. the neceflity of divine teaching ; 2diy, On the inoral 
Jaw. ; 3 3dly, Upon the ceremonial law ;. ‘4ihly, Upon the: law 6f 
faith ; sthly, Upon imputed righteoufnefs ; 6thly, Upon being 
righteous over-much ; 7thly, Upon the tight knowlédge of thie 
Lord God; 8thly, Upon the right lové of the Lord’ God; 
gthly, Upon the right love of our neighbour ; ; 1othly, Upon 
the cleanfing virtue of Chrift’s blood ; tithly, The balni ‘of 
Gilead ; and, 1zthly, Upon the promifes of God. , 
We fhall now proceed'to lay beforesthe wate whatever has 
occurred to us worthy of ‘remark inthe -perufal of each. dn 
page 23d, the author juffly obferves, that the arts and. fciences 
‘cannot enlighten the blind’eyes of the natural man, nor con- 
yey to his mind one fpititaal idea, -'This-isevident from the 
examples of Tully, Plato, and Socrates, whofe religious. opi- 
nions were altogether perplexed and erroneous. ‘He’ adds, in 
page 31, that God ‘teaches his ‘children fpiritual and: divine 
things by his word, as explained and applied by hisfpirit. Thefe, 


according to him, cannot be put afunder, the word being as 
effential 
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effential to the fpirit as light is to the eye, in ordgr'to produce | 
vifion. | 

Herein we are entirely of his opinion ; ; for though Socrates 
pretended to be guided by a demon, or genius, and many of 
the moderns have declared, that their minds were enlightened 
by fupernatural impulfes, we cannot but afcribe this merely to 
the influence of fuperftition. 


In difcourfe the fecond; Mr. Romaine does little more than 
enlarge upon what he had before advanced in his preface. ; 

In difcourfe the third, he endeavours ‘to explain the various 
types or fymbols, by which the ceremonial law prefigured the 
coming of Chrift: but his opinions upon’ this ty appear 
to us a little forced and extravagant. 

But in difcourfe the fourth, we meet with a full declaration of 
his principles. The doétrine of faith without works, which is 
the chief tenet of the Methodifts, is herein ftrenuoufly afferted, 
and ftill farther infifted upon in the following fermon; wherein 
we are told, ‘that the chief enemies to it are the Papifts and the 
Pharifees among us. With this name our zealous theologia 
brands fuch Proteftants as admit any degree of merit in human 
actions ; which opinion he declares to be the ruling principle 
which feparates the popifh from thé proteftant communion. In 
this affertion our author is fomewhat fingular ; the doatrine of 
the real prefence has been always looked upon as the moft ma- 
térial difference in opinion between the two churches. How- 
ever, we cannot but own, that it was well-judged to endeavour 
to fix an imputation “of favouring popifh principles upon his 
adverfaries. Such expedients have often proved of high fervice 
in controverfy : but we are told ftill farther, that this doétrine 
has many other enemies ; amongft thefe are the. carelefs finner 
and the formalift. ‘The former treats it with contempt, becaufe 
he does not fee its value, or his own want of it: the latter will 
not receive juftification by imputed righteoufnefs, but will have 
his own righteoufnefs feated on the throne along with Chrift. 


Difcourfe the fixth turns upon an explanation of the text, 
Be not righteous over-much ; which Mr. Romaine underftands of 
thofe who having violated the law in fome ,effential article, 
think to compenfate for their tranfgreffion by dbferving it bet- 
ter afterwards. This coincides with what he had advanced be- 
fore, namely, that he who trangrefles the law in any fingle in- 
ftance, is as guilty as if he had tranfgrefied it in every thing. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the following difcourfes 
until the tenth, in which there are expreflions that favour 
firongly of enthufiafm. The fountain opened for the cleanfing 
of fin is the blood of Chrift: in {peaking of which the preacher 
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burfts out into this exclamation, * Why does the innocent lathb 
of God thus fuffer? Was it not that there might be a fountain 
opened for fin and for uncleannefs? And how then are you af- 
fe&ted with the fhedding of that blood which can cleanfe from 
all fin ? 

The eleventh difcourfe treats of a fimilar fubje&t, namely’ 
The balm of Gilead, which likewife means the blood of Chrift, 
called, by Mr. Romaine, an infallible remedy for all Spiritual 
difeafes.. 


In the twelfth and laft, which treats of the promifes of God, 
there is lefs of the ftyle peculiar to Methodift, preachers, than in 
any of the foregoing. 

Upon the whole, however, thofe that read religious books will, 
in moft of them, meet with fomething worthy their attention, 
as well as fomething to be rejeé&ted ; and we may juftly apply 
to Mr. Romaine, what Horace fays of Lucilius ; 


Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 
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Art. X. Differtatio juridica inauguralis de ufu atque au€oritate 
juris civilis Romanorum in Gelvia, a Jacobo Copes van Haffelt, 


Amifterdam. 


HOUGH this differtation, at firft fight, may feem al- 

together local, and relative only to the principality of 
Guelderland, the leasned reader will find it fo replete with judi- 
cious refle&tions on the civil law, and the rights of nature, as 
will fully recompence the trouble of a perufal. The ingenious 
author fets out with a learned commentary on the inftruétions 
given by Charles V. to the chancellor of the court of Guelder- 
land, whereby it is decreed, * that when any difputed point 
cannot be determined by the ftatutes or cuftoms of the pro- 
vince, the chancellor and counfellors fhall then have recourfe 
t> common law.’ Here he proves, that the ancient inhabitants 
of the province had no written law, and that all their diffe- 
rences were decided. by traditional cuftom. It was not before 
the fourteenth century that they began to colleét the edi&s pub- 
lifhed by the dukes, and the ftatutes of the bailiages, and fmaller 
divifions of the province. But thefe ediéts and ftatutes con- 
tained only a part of the laws now promulgated, which are 
greatly enlarged by blending with their own Jaws and cuftoms, 
thofe of the Francs, Saxons, and Normans. Hence, Mr. Van 
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Haffelt concludes, that where the ftatutes of the province are 
defective, they ought to be fupplied by confulting the greater 
codes of the above nations. 


He next proceeds to explain what he means by. the common, 
Jaw of the province. This he refolves into the Roman civil 
Jaw, in direét oppofition to what is meant by common law in 
this and other countries: yet his reafons are itrong and forcible. 
Almoft all the traditional law being derived from the civil law, 
which took place in Germany and the Netherlands, after the 
Romans had eftablifhed their fovereignty all over that contifient, 
it is juft to term that the common law, which is of greateft an« 
tiquity, chiefly influences the manners of the people, and is the 
ground-work of all the ftatutes and ediéts, which are here only 
the fupplements and auxiliaries of the law. 


In the fecond fe&tion the author makes a variety of folid re- 
marks on the caution requifite in the free ufe of the civil law, 
and its application to all points of controverfy: after which he 
endeavours to fix the precife time when the Roman law was ad- 
mitted into the courts of judicature in Germany. Here his re- 
fearches are extremely learned and fatisfactory: he has confulted 
every monument of antiquity to elucidate the fubje&, and en- 
tered upon deep difquifitions, which muft prove equally enter- 
taining to the philofopher, the lawyer, and the antiquarian. 
The refult of the whole is, that in cafe the chancellor and coun- 
fellors can find no precedents, either in the Roman or ftatute 
law, they are to decide agreeable to the law of nature, or, as 
our author expreffes it, according to the ‘ di@ates of their frve 
Jenfis? Only this fe€tion will prove ufeful to general readers, . 
though we cannot but applaud the genius, the erudition, la- 
bour, and accuracy, difplayed through the whole performance. 





Art. -XJ. Memoire Jur le découvertes &S le etabliffemens faits le long 
de cétes d’Aftique, par Hannon, amiral de Carthage.’ Par M. 
Bougainville. Paris. 


he E curious in ancient hiftory and geography will receive 
great fatisfa&tion from the perufal of this, ingenious and 
learned differtation. Hanno’s voyage is efteemed by the 
learned as one of the moft valuable fragments of antiquity. 
Here we fee the Carthaginians, in imitation of the Tyrians, 
forming the boldeft enterprizes for the extenfion of commerce. 
Our author’s intention is to fhew the ftri& agreement there is 
between the Carthaginian admiral’s journal of his yoyage and 
the beft modern accounts; and the extraordinary progrefs that 
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‘voyage: in the fecond the tranflation, illuftrated with explana- 
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powerful republick made in navigation, notwithftanding the an- 


‘cients were ignorant .of the compafs, the true figure of the 


earth, its revolution on its axis, its circuit round the fun;-m 
fhort, of all thofe vaft difcoveries in aftronomy due to the in- 
cuftry of the moderns. His memoir confifts of four fections, 


In the firft we have the pure hiftorical narration of Hanno's 


tory notes. The third fection confilts of a laboured attempt to 
fix the exact date of this voyage; and the laft, of feveral inge- 
nious refle&tions on the commerce and navigation of the an- 
cients. M. Bougainville gives it as his opinion, that the Phe- 
nicians had doubled the Cape of Good-Hope, and were ac- 
quainted with the true fituation of the continent of Africa ; 
namely, that it is joined to the continent of Afia by that neek 
of land which feparates the Red Sea. from the Mediterranean. 
Upon this information, it was, ‘he imagines, the Carthaginians 
concerted the plan of pufhing their commerce; though, we 
muft own, we cannot fee what relation Aftica’s being a penin- 
fula had to Hanno’s voyage. Quitting Carthage, which was 
fituated in the kingdom of Tunis, on the fouthern coaft of the 
Mediterranean, he paffed the Streights of Gibraltar with fixty 
fhips ; and, after ten days failing, arrived at the promontory of 
Hermaum, now called Cape Cantin, near which he ettablifhed a 
colony, in a fpacious plain called Dumathyr. In three days 
more he made the promontory of So/oé, which, from circum- 
fiances, appears to be the fame we call Cape Bajadore; the 
word /o/oé, in the Pheenician, fignifying rocky or ftoney. Four 
days farther failing brought the Carthaginians to the river Lixus, 
probably the Rio @’Ore; the banks of which were, according to 
them, inhabited by the Nomades, a favage people, whofe ter- 
ritories extended to the frontiers of ZEthiopia. Coafting along 
for three days more, Hanno arrived at an ifland at the bottom 
of a gulph, called Cerne; which our author believes can be 
no other than the Ifle of Arguim, though moft authors, if we 
‘miftake not, are of opinion that Cerné was the ancient name 
of Madeira. He afterwards advanced to a large river, which, 
from his defcription, appears plainly to have been the Senaga, 
or Sanaga. Croffing over to the Cape de Verd Iflands, he again 
returned to the coaft, proceeding eaftward until he arrived at 
the Gold Coait, as fome imagine, from his defcription of a kind 
of monkey peculiar to thardivifion of the coaft. Without en- 
tering upon every particular of Hanno’s voyage, fufficient it is, 
that the reader will find abundance’ of curious matters, a variety 
of ingenious conjeftures, and learned interpretations, in Bous 
gainville’s Memoir. 
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Arr. XID. Recueil de Lettres pour fervir Peclaireiffement a P Hiftoire 
militaire du regne de Louis X1V. aParis. 2 Vols. 12m0. ~ 


Otwithftanding the publick is already well provided with 
military hiftories of Lewis X1Vth’s reign, we wiil venture 


to prognofticate that thefe Letters will make their way. They’ 


were wrote in the moft fhining and-bright epoch of that great 
monarch, when all Europe combined and tried by vain efforts 


to ftop the rapidity of his conquefts. Penned in the molt. 


animated and {pirited ftile, by perfons who bore a principal 
part in the victories obtained, the general is taught the prin- 
ciples of the military art by example; and charaéters, the moft 
worthy of imitation, are drawn in their genuine colours, We 
fee Condé, Turenne, Luxemburgh, and the chief officers of the 
French army, communicating to king Lewis their fchemes, 
projects, marches, battles, fieges, and encampments, with the 
motives for their conduct, Nothing can be more charatterifti- 
cal than the letters of the feveral generals. Conde’s ftile, rapid 
and impetuous, paints exactly the fire and vivacity of his ge- 
nius: his eloquence, like his military fkill, feems derived from 
infpiration. On the contrary, Turenne, more attentive to com- 
mand than to write well, makes ufe of a ftile finfple and un- 
adorned : in every period we difcover the great general, void of 
all affectation, tender of the lives and happinefs of his foldiers, 
his heart overflowing ‘with benevolence and humanity. Sorhe- 
trmes, however, his language is obfcure and embarrafied, con- 
firming that obfervation of the lively cardinal de Retz, that 
Turenne had certain obfcurities in his condué& and fpeech, 
which were always cleared upto his honour. In a word, amidit 
the fimplicity and obfcurity of his diftion, we eafily difcern that 
.confummate prudence, thofe vaft and extended defigns, that 
talent of profiting by the flighteft miftake made by the enemy, 
the art of occupying the moft advantageous pofts, of difconcert- 
ing the enemy by marches, attacks, and retreats; in a word, of 
gaining the moft complete victories with the leaft thew and_of- 
tentation. Luxemburgh’ S difpatches are generally clear and ex- 
plicit; but always fet off with fine fallies of genius, which re- 
fiec&t light upon.a long detail. Here we fee the exa& portrait 
of that general, ever vigilant, active, penetrating, and equally 
ready to purfue a fteady plan of operations, or to feize the pre- 
fent moment of victory. He was the firft French general that 
ever appeared at the head of an arthy of 70,000 men; and 
marechal Luxemburgh fhewed that he could manage this un- 
wieldy body with the fame eafe as a fmall detachment. We 
believe it is fufficient, that we have mentioned the letters of 
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thefe three great generals, wrote on the field of battle, to exe 
cite the reader’s curiofity to perufe this colleétion. 





Art. XII. Le Nouveau Spe@ateur, par M. de Baftide. : Sey ffert, 
z Vols. 8vo. 


| HE Englith are, perhaps, the only people on earth wha 

excel in mifcellaneous periodical writings, calculated to 
laugh men out of their foibles, and reprove affectation. The 
variety of charaéters to be met with in this land of liberty, fur- 
nifhes a writer of humour and obfervation, with perpetual ftoré 
of ridiculous ideas. In France the cafe is widely different : the 
exterior of the whole nation has a near refemblance ; all are 
¥ull of vivacity, and there is no diftinguifhing a dancing-mafter 
from a philofopher, before you enter into ferious converfation. 
In a word, the difference of charaéter cannot be perceived, ex- 
cept by a very piercing fight ; it has nothing of that ftrong caft 
which forms the true fubje&t’of humour. M. Baftide would 
feem to have been fenfible of this inconvenience ; he has there- 
fore, endeavoured to fupply the want of humour and variety of 
charaéter, by the fprightlinefs of fentiment, and the flath of 
wit. Frequently he enters upon-the moft ferious fubje&s of 
morality, and then his effays become tedious and didaétic ; ina 
ward, totally unfit for the purpofes of peroidical papers, how- 
ever valuable they may prove in volumes. 





Art. XIV. Le Cafoyement, ou InftruGion du pere a fon fils, Ouvs 
rage moral en vers, compofe dans le treixieme fiecle. 8vo, Paris. 


Onfieur Barbazon, the editor of thefe mifcellaneous pieces 

(for there are feveral moral and hiftorical effays in profe) 
has given great application to the ftudy of the old French lan- 
guage, as appears from the preface to this work, as well as 
from fome former publications. The fimple manners and nai- 
vity of our anceftors, cannot indeed be traced better than in 
their poems and romances, where not only the charaéter of the 
people is ftrongly painted, but the origin, the progrefs, and 
the variations of the language are eafily purfued. In the pre- 
face we have abundance of Jearned and ingenious remarks on 
the Celtic, moft of them contrary to the fentiments generally 
feceived. M. Barbazon is pofitive, that no veftiges of the old 
Celtic remain in any modern tongue’; and other writers infift, 
. that it feems the bafis of moft of the European languages, par- 


ticularly of the northern and Britith ; poflibly both may — 
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the wrong. He affirms, that almoft all the words fuppofed to 
be of Celtic origin, may be fairly derived from the Greek, La- 
tin, and other languages. _He exhibits a long lift of words in 
proof of his affertion, and reafons with fo much depth and 
precifion as fhakes, if he does not overturn, the received 
opinion. The author feems to be well acquainted with the 
Englith, German, Flemith, and the corrupted language of the 
Swifs cantons. Thefe he examines with great accuracy, and 
ftill concludes in favour of his firft pofition. 


The poem appears to have been written towards the clofe of 
the twelfth century; but the author is unknown. It bears 
ftriking marks of genius and a fertile invention. The author 
conveys his admonitions in elegant fables and, beautiful allego- 
ries, of which Boccace, Moliere, and La Fontaine, feem to have 
made their own ufe. The latter, in particular, has borrowed 
the fable of the Wolf and the Fox from the eighteenth tale ia 
this poem, without a fingle alteration, except in the verfifica- 
tion. The ftory of the two Parafites will probably prove an 
entertaining fpecimen. At the king’s table were two parafites, 
one of whom, after making a hearty meal, laid-all the bones 
he had picked on the plate of the other; and then turning to 
the king, £ 
Sire, dit il, mon compaignon, 

Eft de mengier fi mal glouton ; 
Tos le os a il defpoilliez 

Que vas veez ci a rengiez. 

Et li autres li refpondi 

Son gabois moult bien li rendi. 
Sire, fait il, j’ai fait a droit, 
La char mangai; le os laiffai, 
De rien ce quit, mefpris n’ai; 
Mais c’eft le chieres a fait bien 
Qui a fait auffin com le chien 
La char & le os enfement, 
Sitét mengi¢ communalment. ! Conte 17. 
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Art.15. Poetical Epiftle to Mr. Samuel Johnfon, 4.M. By 
Mr.Murphy. Folio: Price1s. Vaillant. 


F we had nothing elfe but entertainment in view, we might re- 
joice in this quarrel between two eminent writers, which, if 
protracted, will, in all probability, produce many ftrokes of 
wit, and much fpirited recrimination, But we are forry to fee 
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gentlemen of real genius at variance, amufing the public at 
their mutual expence. We fome time ago expreffed our con- 
cern, that Mr. F n, in his Effay on antient Tragedy, fhould 
have fo far indulged private refentment as to go out of his way, 
in order to vilify and depreciate the works of a cotemporary 
writer, which had been favourably received by the public. 





The epiftle now before us, replete with keen fatire and ani- 
mated poetry, .is intended as a retaliation of that attack. One 
great misforttine that attends all literary difputes, excited by 
perfonal animofity, is the impoflibility of maintaining them 

with decensy, or even with candour. A mind exafperated with 
the fenfe of an injury received, no longer retains the power of 
judging without prejudice on any fubject that concerns the au- 
thor of the wrong. Mr. F——~n, in his Effay, hath treated 
the works of Mr. M————-y with fuch rigour as fair criticifm 
would not authorize; and now Mr. M——y, in revenge, men- 
tions Mr. F n in contemptuous terms, which, in our opi- 
nion, are mifapplied. Among other ftri€tures, he is. ftigma- 
tized with a reproach, from which we think it our duty to vin- 
dicate his reputation. Mr. M——y, in a note, obferves, that 
a Greek profeflor miftook the AZolian lyre for Aoius’s harp, 

and gave to the modera Mr. Ofwald that which, by claflic aus 
thority, belongs to the antient Sappho. —This, swe own, was 
certainly a miltake in, one of the authors, who, about three 
years ago, was concerned in writing the Critical Review: but 
we can affure Mr. M y.it was no miftake of any Greek pro- 
feffor ; nor in any fhape chargeable on Mr. F——n, who ne- 
ver faw the article until the Number was publifhed. It was the 
miltake of a perfon, who, though no profeffor, is not there- 
fore intirely ignorant of the Greek language in general, nor 
unacquainted with the-writings of Pindar, to which the expref- 
fion alluded, as any candid reader mult acknowledge on the 
perufal of that very article. It was, in truth, no other than a 
flip, owing - _— and inattention; and therefore, we appre- 
hend, not altogether inexcufable : re if, as Horace obferves, 
aliquando bons bday Homcrus, furely, in the courfe of a Re- 
View, fas eff obrepere fomnum. 








With refpe& to the difpute between Kir. F n and Mr. 
M——y, we with, for the fake of both, they would refer it to 
the decifion of that geptleman to whom this epiftle is infcribed ; 
a gentleman whofe candour is as univerfally acknowledged as 
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Art. 16. A Refutation of the Letter to an Hon. Brigadier General, | 
Commander of bis Majefly’s Forces in Canada. By an Officer, 
8vo. Priceis. Stevens. 


Nothing fo much prejudices a good caufe as a bad chame 
pion. ‘There is a fet of fcribblers that ply about bookfellers 
fhops, waiting for a fare of pamphlet-writing; and when the 
charaéter of any eminent perfonage is attacked in print, imme- 
diately take up the cudgels, or the pen, in his behalf, without 
the leait regard.to his perfon, or the leaft provifion for his de- 
fence: all their aim is to acquire a little money, by flourifhing 


their weapons for the diverfion of the public. 


The honourable gentleman, who had been fo falfély and 
fcurriloufly attacked and infulted by an anonymous letter- 
writer, thinking it beneath him to take any notice of fucha 
contemptible antagonift, this garreteer ftarts out a volunteer 
in his defence, and manages it fo lamely as to betray, as far.as 
in him lay, the caufe he had fo, officioufly efpoufed. - He ap- 
pears to be intirely ignorant of the faéts on which the charge 
of the Letter-writer was founded ; and, inftead of juftifying Mr. 
- » he launches out in praife of lord G S » and 
concludes with inveCtives againft prince F—~d of B——k. 








Art. 17. A Letter from Mr. F oote, to the Reverend Author of the 
Remarks, Critical and Chriftian, on the Minor. 8vo. Price 15. 


Davies. . 


Mr. Foote, that he might not be thought to take any ad- 
yantage over his antagonilt, defcends from the chair of Comus 
into the common road of ferious argument, and enters upon a 
fober refutation of the reverend critick’s remarks, He very 
gravely proves that the Mixor is not a farce, but a comedy. He 
engages in a learned difcuffion about the antient, middle; and 
modern comedy, in which he interlards divers quotations from 
Zenophon, Plutarch, Horace, and Quintilian. He defends the 
practice of producing real characters upon the ftage, from the 
examples of Shakefpeare, Moliere, Dryden, Pope, La Bruyere, 
and Boileau; and, in his turn, makes free with the names of 
Clemens, Chryfoftom, Salvian, and St. Auguftine. He enu- 
merates the bad effects of that fanaticifm which prevails among 
the Methodifts, treats W d as an impoftor, defends the 
character of Mrs. Cole as introduced into the Minor, inferts a 
letter fuppofed to be written from that original to one of his 
difciples, and concludes with a criticifm on the critick’s copy 


ef yerfes. On the whole, if the readers of this piece are dif- 
appointed 
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appointed in their expedtation of wit and humour, they muft 
own, at leaft, that it is replete with found reafon and good 
fenfe. 


Art. 18: A Letter to Mr. F—te. Occafoned by the Chriftian and 
Critical Remarks on his Interlude, called theMinor. To which is 
added, an Appendix, relative to a ferious Addre/s to the Methodifts 
themfelves. vo. Price 6d. Pote. 


Here a great deal of abufe is thrown out againft the Me- 
thodifts ; how juftly founded, we will not pretend to determine. 
Though we are unwilling to countenance fcurrility and dull- 
nefs, it is with pleafure we obferve feveral late attempts to bring 
this fe& of enthufiafts into contempt. 


Art. rg. 4 Satirical-Dialogue between the celebrated Mr. F—te, 
and Dr. Squintum ; as it happened near the Great Lumber-Houfe 
in Tottenham-Court Road. 4f0. Price Is. Ranger. 


The obje& of this pamphlet is the fame with that of the pre- 
ceding: the only difference in the execution is, that this is jo- 
cularly dull, and the other folemnly Shor 


Art. 20. War: An Heroic Poem. From the taking of Minorca bp 
_ the French, ¢o the raifing of the Siege of Quebec by General Mur- 
ray. Sy George Cockings. 8ve. Price 35. Cook. 


We cannot give any encouragement to our author to con- 
tinue his poetical Jabours ; yet there appear fome rays of genius 
in this performance, and certain circumftances in the life of the 
author, which flrongly recommend him to tendernefs, and 
ought to influence the good-natured critic. 


» Art.21. 24 Circumflantial Account of the Conduc? and Behaviour 
of Mr. Stirn, now under Confinement for killing Mr. Matthews. 
Wherein feveral Reports already publifoed are contraai&ed, and an 

. Attempt is made to arrive at his true Chara&er. By A. Crawe 
ford, Mafter of the Academy in Crofs-ftreet, Hatton-garden, 
with whom Mr, Stirn lived two Years as an Afifiant. 80. Price 
1s. Coote. 


As the unhappy gentleman, who gave birth to this pamphlet, 
is now almoft forgot, it may feem unneceflary to trouble the 
reader with the particulars. It is enough that the author has 
diftinguithed himfelf by his fentiments of wre | and hu- 


manity. 
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Ast. 22. .The Univerfal Bible: Or, Every Chriftian Family's deft . 
Treajure. Containing the Sacred Text.of the Old and New Tefa- 
ment at large. Illaftrated with Notes agd Comments, whereby the. 
dificult Paffages are explained, the Miftranflations corrected, and 
the feeming Contradi&ions found in the Oracles of Truth reconciled, 
By S. Nelfon, D. D. 2 Fols. Folio. 2/1, Coote. 


If the commentaries upon Tacitus, and other prophane au- 
thors, have been multiplied to fuch a degree, that a library 
might be filled with the volumes that have been compofed uporr 
the produétions of a fingle write”, it is not to be wondered ‘at 
if the facred oracles of God, in comparifon of which all other 
books are infignificant, fhould have employed the pens of:\many 
learned theologians. The author of the prefent work feems not 
to have been furpaffed by any of his predeceffors in. Fea 
the facred Text by the annotations he has made upon it; 
therefore recommend his performance to the public, who will 
find it highly inftru@tive, and acknowledge it to be what the 
author juitly intitules it Every Chriflian Family sbeft Tréafures - 


Divines will likewife find it worthy of their attention, as it is, 
in many refpeéts, the moft ufeful body of Divinity that has hi- 
therto appeared. Every branch of human learning may be juftly 
confidered as the fpecious trifling of the mind, if ’tis mot calcu- 
lated to anfwer fome particular end; and, for this reafon,-each 
branch is confined in a great meafure to one feparate-elafs: of 
men: but the knowledge that renders tis wife unto falvation, is 
equally interefting to men of all ranks and conditiéns, and 
whatever tends to promote it may y be juftly looked upon ‘ny the 
light of a public benefit. 


The work is ornamented with copper-plates; and the method 
the proprietors have chofen of publifhing it in weekly numbers, 
enables all ranks of people to become. purchafers, 


Art.23. An Effy on Fevers, in which their Caufes and Effeé&s ave 

~ particularly confidered, and two different Methods of treating them 
propofed. To which are added, Jome foort Reflections upon Patents, 
relating to the Abufes of that noble Privilege, and propofing the 
Means to reform them. By David d’E{cherney, M. D. \and Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Phyficians, vo. Price1s, Griffiths. 


‘The learned author of this elaborate effay has fallen upon a 
fingular contrivance to avoid the imputation of empiricifm : he 
has publifhed the receipt of his grand fpecific; but.in fuch a 
manner, that the fecret is now as little known to the public as 


when it was treafured up in his own breaft. For our parts, a 
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muft acknowledge, to our fhame, that we do not comprehend 
a fingle paragraph of the Doétor’s learned ‘rationale of inflam- 
matory difeafes, nor fcarcely a word of his laborious procefs for 
obtaining the regulus folis; which we humbly apprehend fhould 
have been calle d the regulas lune, from the extraordinary in- 
fluence that capricious fatellite feems to have had on the brain 
of the alchemift inventor. Let the reader judge of the merit 
of this fpecific, and of the Doétor’s talents:in,the profound, by 
the following procefs, which we tranfcribe literally in the learned. 
author’s own words. 


‘F, Regul. mart. f. a. ad. 3x. poftea crucib. reponat. hic Re- 
gul. quando omniné liquef. fit; tunc in eundem folis opt. ¥/. 


immitte; poft ejufd. fufur. Lune Zij. adde; per femihor. vel 
plus liquet. nitr. 16‘. gradatim demitte. crucibul. iteram. per 
femihoram in igne remaneat: fcor. a regul. f. a. fejunge. 


‘ In tres vel quatuor partes, metall. hoc divide; eafdem fupra 
vafcul. auro excoquendo apt. cum involucro fo indut : in for- 
nac, pone: in materiam, folli idoneo fine ulla intermifiione in- 
fla, donec fumum hon ampliis regul. emitt: pellicul. fuper ma- 
teriem aliquandd apparentem filo ferri aufer. . Carbonib: 
poftea fornax repleat. et iidem fponté extinguant. ingentiflimo 
ad’ hunc proceffum igne opus eft : alitér fruftca evaferit. 


* Quando frigidum fit metall. id fruftillatim feca; in retortam 
fuper ciner. callid. immitte; aq. fort. opt. q.s. infunde, et re- 
pete, donéc diffolutio regul. perfect. fit: tunc per xx vel xxx 


vices aq. comm. hunc pulver, ablue. Vocerur ReGuLius 
SouLis. 


* Dofis eft gr. 2. ij, adultis, et infantib. ab eor. nativitat. 
una hora.ad annos fex natis gr. j.’ 


Befides the affectation of preferving the old alchemical terms 
of fal and /una, for aurum and argentum, we may objeé& to the 
Doétor’s again introducing thefe metals into medicine, after the 
experience of ages had exploded them, and fhewn gold in par- 
ticular unalterable in the body. But it may be urged, that the 
weight and momentum of the metal alone is here regarded, by 
which it removes obftructions, and clears thofe fmall canals 
fhut up by a fzy, wifcid, and coagulated blood. *Why, then, isthe 
regulus preferred to pure gold in its native ftate? We would 
caution the Doétor againft raifing inflammations by the weight 
of the metal, where he is endeavouring to clear away obitruc- 
tions. But what aftonifhes us the moft of all, is the agua fortis 
ordered in this procefs, the better, we fuppofe, to diffolve the 
filver ; when it is well known that this metal, combined but 

with 
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-with a fmall quantity of any nitrous acid, a&ts as a éwerful 
cauftic. We fpeak however with diffidence, as we can af- 
firm that we clearly apprehend the Doétor’s meaning. 


Art. 24. An Effay on the Small Pox. Towhich is added, The par- 
ticular Succefs of a Medicine in a very extraordinary Cafe 5 together 
with fome fort RefieGtions upon Patents; the Abufes of that noble 
Privilege, and a Method propofed to remedy them. By David 
d’Efcherney, M.D. and Member of the Royal College of Phy/fi- 
cians. 8vo. Price is. Griffiths. 


Agreeable to that apothegm, ‘‘ What’s fauce fora soil, is 
fauce for a gander,” Dr. d’Efcherney is of opinion, that what 
is an infallible fpecific in fevers, cannot fail of effecting a cure 
‘in the fmall pox. He has accordingly prefcribed the regulus folis 
‘in this laft difeafe, without the leaft variation from the rules 
laid down in the preceding article; * hoping, that.as he defigns 
nothing in all his refearches but the good of mankind, that 
every one, who is of the fame mind with himéelf, will not-afcribe 
this performance of his to any fond opinion he may have com 
ceived of his own abilities, or fkilfulnefs in matters relating to 
phyfic, in which path fo many authors of learning and em 
nence have gone before him.—Thofe who know him for what 
he really is, will acknowledge that pride is not his charatteriftics 
but as the real intention lays only open to that Being who is 
omnifcient, to him therefore he refers it wholly.’—Such is the 
folemn finifhing paragraph of this fage treatife. 


Art.25. nx Effay on the Caufes and Effeds of the Gout; together 
with an Examination of the particular Methods of treating it: at 
the fame time, offering, to the Infpection of the Public, a Prepara- 
tion, full as fafe, as it is efficacious. To which are added, fome 
foort Refle&ions upon Patents; the Abufées of that noble Privilege, 
and a Method propofed to remedy them. By David d’Efcherney, 
M.D. and Member of the Royal College of Phyficians. 8'vo. 
Price 1s. Griffiths. 


The Doétor’s pamphlets multiply fo fait, that we expe& to 
fee our Review employed wholly upon his labours, and the won- 
derful regulus felis, recommended as a panacea, or univerfal {pe- 
cific. This fingle hint fufficiently fhews, that the gout, how- 
ever ftrange it may appear, yields to the very fame medicines‘as: 
the fmall pox and fevers. We cannot but tax the Door with 
negligence, for not prefcribing it againft the bite of a mad dog, 
amidft the general dread and terror of the rabies canina that 
prevailed in this metropolis. We are likewife of opinion, that 


the regulus felis, formed into an unguent,, might prove ufeful im 
that 
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that difeafe endemial in Grub-ftreet, called by the leatried, tes 
cocthes feribendi; the firft experiment of which the Reviewers 


would acknowledge as. a particular favour, if made upon the 
Doétor’s own perfon. 


Art. 26. The Gentlman’s Pra@ical Farrier: or, the Traveller’s 
Pocket Companion. In which, 1. Short and concife Rules are laid 
down for the Choice of a Horfe. II. The proper Management of 
him on a Fourney is clearly pointed out. III. The eafieft, cheapef, 
and moft expeditious Method of remedying the feveral Accidents and 
Diforders that may befal him on the Road, isgiven. And, IV. The 
miftaken Notions and injudicious Praétices of profefed Farriers are 
fully expofed. The Whole intended to enable every Perfon to judge 
Sor himfelf of the Diforders of bis Horfe, on a Fourney more e/pe- 
cially ; and to prevent his being impofed upon by the Ignorance or 
Obftina., of common Farriers. A Work founded on Thirty Years 
Experience. Svo. Price.zs. Becket. 


The phyficians of the brute creation, like thofe of the ra- 
tional, endeavour to prepoffefs the publick with a notion of 
their underftanding by commencing authors. Should this 
be the intention of the editor of this performance, ufhered un- 
der the name of Mr. Foffet, an admired jockey, groom, and 
farrier, he will probably be difappointed. 


Art.27. A Treatife on the Law of Defcents in Fee-fimple. By 
William Blackftone, £/; Barrifier at Law, Vinerian Profefor 
of the Laws of England, and D.C. L. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. Millar. 


Notwithftanding the learned author affumes, in this per- 
formance, no higher charaéter than that of a compiler; the 
reader will eafily trace the hand of a mafter. The fubjeé of 
defcents is fet in the cleareft point of view, and the law-ftudent 
eafed, by this fenfible epitome, of the neceflity of confulting 
Whole piles of learned lumber. 


Art. 28. 4 Defence of the Lord Bifbop of London’s Interpretation of 
the famous Text in the Book of Job, 1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth, &c. againft the Exceptions of the Bifbop of Glocefter, and 
the Examiner of the Bifhop of London’s Principles. With occa- 
Jional Remarks on the Argument of the Divine Legation, fo far as 
this Point is concerned with it. By Richard Parry, D.D. Re&or 
of Witchampton in Dorfetfhire; and Preacher at Harborough 
in Leicefterfhire. 8vo. “1s. Davis and Reymers. 


This difpute is fo little interefting to moft readers, that it 


will be fufficient to apprife them, that Mr. Parry feems to be 
a bold 
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‘a bold and fpirited critic, his remarks on the Divine Legation beé- 
ing both juft and pertinent, though ‘fometimes urged without 
the refpe& due to the learning, rank, and character of Dre 
Warburton. 


Art. 29. The prefent State of the London Brewery, recommended te 
the Perufal of thofe concerned in, or with the Trade, and to thé Pub- 
licans,in particular. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Becket. 


This pamphlet is written exprefsly in vindication of the brew- 
ing trade, and contains fome indire& arguments’ againft the 
diitilling of fpirituous liquors, which muft neceffarily raife the 
price of beer, deprive the brewer of his reafonable profits, or 
fink the value and quality of malt liquors. The author is 
well acquainted with the fubjec&t, and would prove an able ad- 
vocate, had he been acquainted with the ufe of ‘his pen. Hé 
proves by calculation, that the breweries produce a clear reve- 
nue to the crown of a million iterling, and that the brewer 
who acts with integrity cannot gain more than 4 per cent. on 
{mall, and 5 per cent. on ftrong beer, exclufive of the loffes 
fuftained by returned beer and bad debts. Whether the author 
has given a fair eftimate is what we muft fubmit to perfons more 
converfant in the fubject. F 


Art. 30. 4 Mbonody on the Death of his moft faered Majeflg 
George II. King of Great Britain, France, aad Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith &c. ewho departed this Life OGtober 25, 
1760. Pr. 1s. Pottinger. 

We are perfuaded that the only chance this bard has for im- 
mortality is derived from the nature of his fubje&. We cannog¢ 
on this occafion fubfcribe to the adage 





Magnum doloris ingenium —xsin 


Grief would feem to have abforbed the faculties of our poet. 


Art. 31. Genuine Memoirs of the celebrated Mifs Nancy D----n. 
Adorned with a beautiful Frentifpiece. 12mo. Pr. 1s. Stevens. 


An impudent, obfcene, and dull performance, the author of. 
which merits not only critical reprehenfion, but bodily cor- 
rection. 


Art. 32. The Rake of Tafte, or the Elegant Debauchee: A true Story. 
8vo. Price zs. Wicks. 


The moft impertinent, frivolous, unmeaning, and. obfcene. 
pamphlet ever obtruded upon the publick. 


Art. 
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Art. 33. Great News from Hell, or the Devil. foil’d by Befs Weas 
therby, in a letter, from the late celebrated Mifs Betfy Wemyfs, 
the little fquinting Venus, to the no les celebrated Mifs Lucy 
C r. 8vo. Pr.1s. Williams. 


Though we cannot deny but character and humour diftin: 
guih this epiftle, yet the indecency of the language would per- 
feétly fhock ears not accuftomed to the cant of Covent Garden. 
It were to be wifhed the author had exercifed his humorotrily 
fatirical vein upon any other fubject. 





Art. 34. Rational Religion, diftinguilbed from that which is Enthu- 
fiaftick ; with fome StriGures on a Pamphlet, intitled The Scripture 
Account of jufiifying F aith, confidered in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Pike: Inter/perfed with Reflections on Jome modern Senti- 
ments in Religion. 8vo.- 1S. Buckland. 


When one dunce writes againft another, the publick may 
fometimes be diverted, the reviewer never. Like the frog that 
complained of the boys throwing {tones in the water, it may be 
fun to them, but it is death to us, to be under the necefflity of 
reading every ftupid, tedious religious controverfy, with which 
enthufiafts pefter the publick. 


Art. 35, 4 Sermon preached before the Society in Scotland for propa- 
gating Chriftian Knowledge, at their Anniverfary Meeting, in the 
High-Church of Edinburgh, on bantu 4, 1760. By Patrick 
Cuming, D. D. 8vo. 


Among common readers, perhaps, the only objection to this 
fenfible difcourfe arifes from its length, which muft have proved 
‘fatiguing to the moft devout hearer. Reviewers have another 
objection; namely, the impoffibility of giving a fpecimen that 
would not far exceed their limits, or an abftraé& that would not 
do violence to the author’s good fenfe, erudition, and fervour 


ef piety. 















